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CHARLES H. VAN WYCK 


From photograph taken about the time of’ his term 
in the United States Senate, 1881-87. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO LIFE OF 
GENERAL CHARLES H. VAN WYCK 


This study of General Charles H. Van Wyck was begun 
as a thesis topic by Miss Marie U. Harmer, Seminary of Dean 
J. D. Hicks, University of Nebraska. The collected materials 
relative to General Van Wyck were for most part preserved 
in the Library of the Nebraska State Historical Society. It 
was early apparent that these materials contained little be- 
yond the official report of his legislative record and the press 
account of his Nebraska political activities. Such materials 
were obviously inadequate for a complete biography. Primar- 
ily through the suggestions of Dr. A. E. Sheldon, editor of 
this volume and Superintendent of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, it was possible to supplement the collected 
materials. Dr. Sheldon who had known Senator Van Wyck, 
personally, was able to direct the authors to a considerable 
number of associates and acquaintances of the early Nebras- 
ka statesman. In this fashion we have collected many remin- 
iscences and some few contemporary records which have aided 
us immensely in the preparation of this manuscript. 

It was in the course of the interviews for collection of 
materials that Mr. J. W. Steinhart, administrator of the 
Van Wyck estate, suggested that the material should be work- 
ed into a completed biography. While Miss Harmer’s thesis 
covered the official materials and portions of the press re- 
cords, time did not permit her to complete the work. The His- 
torical Society therefore assumed responsibility for complet- 
ing the study and finishing the manuscript, and I took over 
the work in September, 1930. 

It was deemed advisable to make a more exhaustive 
search for materials. The data upon Van Wyck’s early ¢a- 
reer was especially inadequate and the author found it ne- 
cessary to investigate materials in New York state. The col- 
lections in the State Library at Albany as well as the local 
collections in Orange and Sullivan counties were examined. 
No personal archive of Van Wyck materials has been pre- 
served. His homestead near Nebraska City was burned very 
soon after his death. The homes at Washington and at Mil- 
ford, Pennsylvania, have been occupied by a number of suc- 
ceeding tenants and owners, and only a few papers and re- 
cords remain. Every effort to secure relevant materials from 
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relatives, friends, acquaintances, and political contemporaries 
has been made. It is improbable that much additional evi- 
dence relative to his career will appear, and while the pic- 
ture is in part sketchy and incomplete the general signifi- 
cance of his life is apparent. 

The additional material which the Historical Society has 
assisted in collecting has made necessary the enlargement and 
rewriting of the original Van Wyck thesis. Portions of Miss 
Harmer’s chapters on Van Wyck’s legislative career in Ne- 
braska as well as a section from the chapter on ‘‘ Populist 
Days ’ have been used with but slight modification. 

The authors appreciate how completely this book has 
been the cooperative product of the numerous individuals 
who have so cordially supplied facts and information rela- 
tive to General Van Wyck. This cooperation has been one 
of the chief joys of the work. It is impossible to name in- 
dividually all those who assisted us. Never-the-less special 
mention is due to Dr. A. E, Sheldon and the staff of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society, Dean John D. Hicks of 
the University History Department, J. W. Steinhart and N. 
C. Abbott of Nebraska City. 

J. L. Sellers 
Lineoln, Oct. 7, 1931. 





THE VANWYCK BIOGRAPHY 

In this magazine is the final installment of the life of Sena- 
tor Charles H. VanWyck. These magazine installments have been 
held in the original type slugs and will be published at once in 
a separate bound volume with the co-operation of Mr. John W. 
Steinhart of Nebraska City, trustee of the Van Wyck estate. 
Senator VanWyck’s career marks the passing from the old era 
to the new in Nebraska history. One result off the publication of 
his life is the creation of a VanWyck collection in the Historical 
Society library and museum. 


PONY EXPRESS GAVEL 

N. C. Abbott, retiring president of the Historical Society 
called the last meeting, over which he presided, to order with a 
new, beautifully polished, red cedar gavel. The inscription on 
the silver band mounting of the gavel read: “From log in pony 
express station located on Oregon Trail four miles east of Fort 
McPherson, Lincoln county, Neb. Compliments of H. L. Williams, 
1931.” This fitting memento of the strenuous Pony Express days 
will remain in tha Historical Society roams. 
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APPENDIX 


Record of Senator Van Wyck’s Official Legislative Career in 


Nebraska State Senate, 1877-1881 


I Re solutions of Van Wyck in the Ne braska Ne nate, Session 
14, 1877. 


1, 


To do away with the printing of bills and resolutions 
until reported by the committee to which referred. 

To thoroughly investigate publie expenditures with a 
view to lessening the same; that a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine the affairs of the State Institutions. 
To direct the Committee on Agriculture to report the 
propriety of discontinuing the State Agricultural Col- 
lege and Farm, absolutely or for a limited time, and 
that Congress be asked to relieve the State from the 
condition in the gift of lands which requires an agricul- 
tural school. 

Relating to the advisability of a bill to repeal a eer- 
tain section of the general statutes by striking out the 
penalty of 40% on redemption of land sold for taxes. 
Advising that we request our representatives in Con- 
gress to oppose all legislation discriminating in favor 
of any railroad and against any other railroad con- 
necting therewith. 


II Bills Introduced by Van Wyck in Nebraska Senate, 
Session 14, 1877. 
Senate File No. 166. 


No. 


No. 


To reduce the rate of interest to 10% per annum. 
135. 


To provide for the destruction of grasshoppers. 


. 174. 


To repeal that part of the General Statutes that Al- 
lows to attorneys compensation for services defending 
criminals, and providing only for the disbursements. 
186. 

To regulate the purchase of supplies for the public in- 
stitutions and the executive departments of the state. 


. 187. 


To punish officers contracting debts or expending pub- 
lie moneys beyond the amount provided by the Consti- 
tution and law. 

134. 

A bill for an act to amend See. 57 of the school law of 
Nebraska. 








IV 
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Resolutions of Van Wyck in Nebraska Senate, Session 
15, 1879. 

That for the use of both Houses, 200 copies of the re- 
vision of the laws in bill form be printed, instead of 
600 as formerly ordered. Cost of 600 copies, under 
present contract, would be about $7,000. 

That the following be added to the standing rules, 
‘*that every bill and resolution referred shall be re- 
ported to the Senate by the Committee within one week 
after such reference, unless further time is specially 
granted by the Senate.’ 

That the Committee on Finance, Ways and Means be 
directed to report by bill or otherwise a more just 
system to equalize the valuation of property, to sim- 
plify the levy and collection of taxes, to prevent the 
accumulation of large deposits in the hands of the State 
Treasurer; also to inquire whether any railroad or tele- 
graph companies discriminate injuriously against any 
section or sections in the State of Nebraska, and what 
remedy, if any. 

Bills of Van Wyck in Nebraska Senate, Session 15, 1879. 


Senate File No. 60. 


To amend the General statutes, reducing rate of inter- 
est to 8% per annum. 
. 116. 

A bill to relieve certain taxpayers. 
. 65. 

In listing personal property, all ‘‘bona fide’’ debts owed 
by person making list, to be deducted. 
. 107. 

To regulate passenger transportation in the State of 


Nebraska. 


V Amendments Suggested by Van Wyck in Nebraska Sen- 


a 


te, Ne ssion 15, 1872. 

That no part of appropriation for paying expenses of 
and carrying on the prosecution of desperate criminals 
shall be used in payment of attorneys’ fees. 

To a resolution relative to an extra session of the Legis- 
lature, Van Wyck offered an amendment to the effect 
that the members of the Legislature should receive no 
compensation for any such extra session. 
Resolutions of Van Wyck in the Nebraska Senate, 
Session 16, 1881. 

That a committee be appointed, 12 from the Senate and 
13 from‘ the House, by the presiding officers of the 
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Senate and the House, to report whether it is necessary 
to increase the number of judges and judicial districts 
in the state, and to report on the boundary of such new 
districts, This resolution was adopted.! 


2. That a special committee of 5 be appointed by the 
President of the Senate to inquire into the manner and 
circumstances of letting the late printing contract, 
why there is so little competition in bidding and what 
modification of laws, relating to the subject, may be 
necessary. This resolution was adopted.” 


3. Van Wyck, from a special committee to investigate the 
late printing contract, offered a resolution asking that 
the sergeant-at-arms be directed to bring a certain 
man before the bar of the senate to answer questions 
proposed by the Special Committee on Printing which 
he refused to answer when examined by the Commit- 
tee. This resolution was adopted after being amended 
to the effect that he answer such questions and make 
such explanations as the Senate may propound.* 


VIL Bills Introduced by Van Wyck in the Nebraska Senate, 
Session 16, 1881. 


Senate File No. 79. 

A bill for an act to protect the election of voluntary 
political associations and to punish frauds therein. 
Resolution of Van Wyck in the Nebraska Senate, Session 

16, 1881. 

That the people of Nebraska heartily coneur and en- 
dorse the movement: of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Gommittee, to reform and improve the Inspection De- 
partment of grain and secure te-all an eyen, equal and 
just inspection of all grain products shipped to Chicago 
for market; that:we recognize the’ fact that the loss 
already incurred to agriculture and industrial interests 
of Nebraska is yery great and that the evil resulting is 
on the increase; that we request that all lawful means 
be used to correct the evil and restore confidence in the 
Inspection Department of grain. ,» The above resolu- 
tion was adopte”.! 


Senate Journal, 1881, p. 91. 


2 Ibid., p. 101. 
3 Ibid., p. 393. 
1 Senate Journal, 1881, p. 537. 
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OFFICIAL PROPOSALS OF SENATOR VAN WYCK IN 
UNITED STATES SENATE 1881-1887 


I Bills introduced by Van Wyck in the United States Sen- 

ate, 1881-1887. , 

Senate File 57. 

For Relief of Settlers in Kansas and Nebraska. 

Senate File 1156. | 
To secure reasonable rates of transportation to the peo- 
ple over railroads aided by the issue of United States 
Bonds and Publie Lands. 

Senate File 2537. 

To make railroad corporations, organized by acts of 
Congress, subject to the control of the legislation of 
the States and Territories in which such roads may be 
constructed. 

Senate File 2468. 

To fix passenger and freight rates on all railroads 
west of the Missouri River, not to exceed the average 
rates from the Missouri River east to the seaboard. 

Senate File 334. 

To declare railroad lands subject to taxation. 

Senate File 2333. 

To repeal so much of an act to establish post-routes, 
approved August 7, 1882, as establishes post-routes 
from Fort Niobrara, Nebraska, to Deadwood, Dakota, 
also from Chamberlain to Rapid City. 

Senate File 58. 

To restore to the Public Domain and to pre-emption 
and homestead entry, lands donated to corporations 
and not earned within the time specified in the aet 
granting such lands. 

Senate File 2913. 

To exempt from duty, imported sugar and molasses 
and all imported boards, lumber and timber. 
II Resolutions of Van Wyck in the United States Senate, 
1881-1887. 

1. Directing the Committee on Public Lands to investi- 
gate causes of failures of so many titles in southern 
Nebraska. Agreed to.? 

2. That the Secretary of War inform the Senate whether 
any corporation is constructing a railroad through the 
Niobrara military reservation without authority from 


Pe a ‘ 
1 Congressional Record, 47 Congress, 1 Session, p. 234. 
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Congress; whether the military authorities have as- 
sented to this and why; whether the settlers have been 
ordered from the reservation, and property removed; 
if so, why settlers and a corporation are differently 
treated. Agreed to.* 

That the Seeretary of the Interior furnish the Senate 
copies of all papers on file in his department relating 
to the attempted transfer, by the Texas and Pacifie 
Railroad Company, o: its land grant to the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Companies of Arizona, New Mexico, 
and California. Adopted.‘ 

That the Secretary of Interior inform the Senate of 
the names of railroad corporations now claiming lands 
not earned during the life time of the grant, together 
with the number of acres claimed by each of the said 
roads; also furnish the Senate copies of mortgages 
given by the Texas Pacific Railroad on lands granted 
by Act of March 3, 1871. Agreed to.5 

That the Secretary of Interior inform the Senate 
whether the Union Pacific Railroad Company has is- 
sued any new stock or made any mortgage, pledge, 
lease, running arrangement or other traffic contract 
since March, 1873. Adopted.® 

By a law, approved March 3, 1873, it was provided that 
no dividend should thereafter be made by the Union 
Pacific but from the actual net earnings thereof; no 
new stock to be issued or mortgages or pledges made 
on the property or net earnings of the company without 
leave of Congress, except for the purpose of funding 
and securing the debt then existing or the removal 
thereof.” 

That the Committee on Publie Lands be directed to 
inquire in what manner large quantities of public lands 
became transferred to, or possessed by foreign corpora- 
tions or syndicates, and what, if any, legislation is ad- 
visable to prevent such transfers or possession. Agreed 
to.8 

That the Committee on Public Lands investigate and 


Ibid., 2 Session, p. 164. 

Miscellaneous Documents of U. S. Senate, Vol. I No. 21, 48 Con- 
gress, 1 Session. 

Index to 48 Congress, Session I, p. 450. 

Congressional Record, 48 Congress, Session I, p. 155. 

Ibid., p. 846. 

Idem. 

Congressional Record, 48 Congress, Session I, p. 1960. 
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report to the Senate whether payments should be made 
on contracts for Surveys of Public lands, made under 
the deposit system, before such surveys have been in- 
spected by officers created for such purpose by an act 
of the last session of Congress. Agreed to.’ 

8. That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to 
examine and report what legislation, if any, is neces- 
sary to restrict the appointment of special assistant 
attorneys and special agents or detectives in the De- 
partment of Justice, and report by bill or otherwise.’® 
The resolution was ordered to be laid on the table." 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Speech of Senator C. H. Van Wyck of Nebraska 
in the U. S. Senate, January 16, 1885. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S, 2112) to establish a commission 
to regulate interstate commerce, and for other purposes, the 
pending question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
SLATER in section 4, line 14, after the word ‘‘elass,’’ to 
insert : 

Or shall charge or receive any greater compensation for 
transportation of a similar amount and kind of property a 
shorter distance than for a longer distance over the same 
line of road and in the same direction. 

Mr. HOAR. I have but a word to say to correct a state- 
ment I made the other day. In speaking the other day of 
the railroad commission and the railroad policy of my own 
State, I said that while there was a short haul law, so called 
upon our statute-book, the railroads were not held by it. I 
think I ought to qualify that statement by stating a fact 
that has since been called to my attention by a friend in the 
other House, though I had, myself proposed to make the 
statement before he called the matter to my notice. 

There has been no enforcement of that law by the courts 
so far as I am aware; on the contrary, the only attempt to 
enforce it failed in consequence of a decision that it was not 
applicable to the particular case before the court; but the 
railroad commissioners have certainly in one instance, if not 
in more than one, ealled the attention of the railroads to the 


9 Ibid., 47 Congress, 2 Session, p. 569. 

10 Miscellaneous Documents of U. S. Senate, Vol. Il No. 30, 48 
Congress, 1° Session. 

11 Congressional Record, 48 Congress, 1 Session, p. 277. 
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fact that complaint was made of their charging a larger sum 
for short distances than for long distances, and the railroads 
have yielded to the expostulation of the railroad commission- 
ers and reformed their practice in the particular case. I have 
no doubt that the existence of the law upon the statute-book, 
and the fact that it the suggestion of the railroad commis- 
sioners was not complied with further action might be had, 
had considerable effect in causing their recommendations to 
be acceded to; and to that extent I ought to modify what 
I said the other day, supporting so far as it did go the argu- 
ment on the other side. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Mr. President, I suppose the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will concede that an enactment of 
that kind by the Congress of the United States might have 
a similar effect upon the railroad system throughout the 
country. 

Mr. President, the position of the Senator from lowa 
(Mr. ALLISON) that this act of justice proposed in the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon will necessarily in- 
crease the through rates can not be sustained. The through 
rate is controlled entirely by other considerations. He says 
that competition from Chicago east is on account of the great 
lakes and the Erie Canal. The railroads now charge up to 
the highest point water competition allows, and justice to 
the local shippers could not increase it. 

West of Chicago we have no water, therefore no real 
competition ; instead a system of discrimination and pooling, 
which the Senator (Mr. ALLISON) alleges is just the thing 
to protect railroad property. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt 
him? 

Mr. VAN WYCK. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire that the Senator in making his 
remarks shall not address himself personally to me and put 
words in my mouth which I have not uttered. I have said no 
such thing as is now quoted by the Senator from Nebraska 
anywhere in any remarks that I have made upon this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. VAN WYCK. If the Senator has not used the words 
his whole line of remark spoke them distinctly. The Senator 
was arguing substantially from beginning to end that in- 
justice would be done commerce, and when he speaks of com- 
meree he necessarily means the railroads, the channels of 
commerce, by the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon. He said it would be injustice to the people in his 
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State and in mine, because when you decrease the local rates 
you necessarily force the railroad companies to increase the 
through rates where competition exists, and, therefore, it 
was that the proposition to provide that the local rates should 
not extend beyond the through rates would drive corporations 
to the necessity of increasing the through rates. That was 
the argument of my friend. And is that not saying by argu- 
ment as strong as the Senator could make it that the system 
we have now is just the thing to protect railroad property 
and to protect commerce ? 

The Senator spoke of the water routes being in compe- 
tition with railroads. So it is from Chicago east; and the 
‘ates from Chicago to New York—lI think no one will deny 
that—are fixed on the basis of water communication by 
lake and canal; and, therefore, it is no matter what may be 
the local rates between Chicago and points intermediate to 
New York; they do not control the through rates, but they 
are settled by water communication and the water competi- 
tion. The Senator well knows that west of Chicago there is 
no real competition. It is true we have now through his own 
State reaching the Missouri River from Chicago no less than 
six railroads. The through rate from Chicago to Omaha and 
Council Bluffs is established because the roads pool and do 
not compete. Under no circumstances would the roads think 
to raise it even though compelled to stop extortion on local 
shippers. 

Years ago there were three roads from Chicago to Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Now six or more. Are the rates lower now then 
when three roads were running? Every new road forces 
itself into the pool and carries on competition only to secure 
that end. The great elevators at Council Bluffs, Des Moines, 
and other cities in Iowa, owned or controlled by a railroad 
ring, can reach the ears of the Senator from Iowa and assure 
him the present management is complete, but the multitude 
of business men and small operators, if enjoying his confi- 
denee, could illustrate the ‘extortions which injure business 
and paralyze trade. 

Mr. President, since 1872 all political parties in nation- 
al and State conventions with great unanimity have demanded 
redress from grievances in transportation — that no 
more grants of public lands be given to corporations and that 
lands not earned be restored to the public domain. Since 
1872 the great corporations have stifled the ery of the people, 
have paralyzed the Legislatures and Congress so that but 
little of redress and no forfeitures have resulted. 
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Jay Gould in his testimony before a committee of New 
York Legislature and Huntington in his wonderful letters, 
giving historical and biographical sketches of legislators in 
Congress, make mysterious revelations as to how they claim 
this work of infamous betrayal of the people is accomplished. 
So often deceived, their sufferings yearly more intense and 
bitter, power of corporations more aggressive and defiant, 
the people have become more in earnest, even to the sunder- 
ing of party ties. 


WARNINGS. 


Warnings of the great men long since passed away seem 
like inspirations. The teachings of Jefferson, discarded by 
his own party when he declared that in the contest on ac- 
count of slavery there was no attribute of Deity that could 
side with them, were made the corner-stone of the Republican 
platform, and in a hundred battlefields his truth became 
historic. His other great denunciation of the injustice and 
despotism of monopoly will become equally so. Had we in 
our legislation made that the keystone of the arch, as the 
other corner-stone, the legions of Democracy had never pre- 
vailed against us. Politicians may have a blind man’s holiday 
searching for the reasons of our overthrow, but to the people 
there is no mystery. So Jackson’s proclamation that the 
Union must be preserved, denounced by his own, became the 
shibboleth of the party of the people spoke into existence and 
continued for a quarter of a century—became history in the 
hour of the nation’s victory. Had we as devoutly followed 
and drawn inspiration when he denounced the machinations 
of monopoly, not now, at the demand of the enemy, would we 
surrender our baggage and camp equipage. 


DISASTER. 


We learn no lesson from disaster, and ere still trying 
to amuse and eajole the people, forced to seem to do some- 
thing or go into still greater retirement in the expiring days 
of great achievements, when the people have emphasized their 
determination by the defeat of an organization to which they 
are still attached. Party managers seem determined their ery 
shall remain unheeded. They ask for forfeiture. You 
would give it with such conditions and limitations as will 
not secure it in another quarter of a century; this through 
the specious amendment of the Senator from Alabama under 
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the claim of a worshipful respect for the Supreme Court, 
when the same court in the decisions to which he refers ex- 
pressly hold that Congress has the power to declare forfei- 
tures which are so absolute that the courts can not disturb 
them. 


POPULAR CLAMOR 


The Senator from Alabama thanked God he had the 
courage to disregard popular clamor. Many men have done 
the same without feeling the necessity of thanking God. 
They had sufficient respect for the Almighty not to hold 
Him responsible for any such performance. 

Politicians not even Senators do not always have that 
contempt for popular clamor—not when themselves or party 
seek position. How earnestly they excite, and how gracefully 
they glide into place and power by popular clamor! 

There were men in the days of the Revolution who 
boasted they yielded not to popular clamor, but after seven 
years of privation and war the birth of a new republic show- 
ed that in popular clamor the voice of the people was the 
voice of God. 

So in 1860 there were men in the North who boasted they 
had the courage to despise popular clamor, which grew deep- 
er and more in earnest to resist the aggressions of slavery; 
still they boasted of their contempt for it, even when the 
popular clamor was the voice of the nation. And when in 
the nation’s triumph came the second birth of freedom, and 
the firebells in the night, referred to by Jefferson, were 
sounding the ring of victory, and this country had become 
in fact as well as in name the land of the free, the voice 
of the people was the voice of God. 

So, to-day, Senators from the Northwest, while the dwell- 
ers on the plains of Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska are suffering 
with granaries full to overflowing and compelled to burn 
corn as fuel, while the toilers in Wisconsin and Minneso- 
ta are selling wheat below the cost of production and seeure 
but a fraction above what the pauper labor of India receives; 
the Senators from Pennsylvania, where the dependent and 
unemployed are denied the privilege of increasing production 
of coal are suffering for the corn consumed on the prairies; 
the Senators from New York, where, with bended head, sor- 
rowing heart, and weary fingers, women stitch, stitch their 
famishing lives into shirts at 3 cents each while perishing 
for wheat, whieh the western farmer produces at an actual 
loss: the Senators from New England, where thousands of 
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men and women with haggard faces and children of tender 
years, prematurely grown old, stand, begging to toil, at the 
closed doors of her. factories, where tariff protection had 
promised immunity from suffering and the privilege to labor 
at. fair’ reeompense—they can all unite in the proud boast of 
the Senator from Alabama that they have the courage to op- 
pose popular clamor. 

But through suffering and gloom, but not through blood 
and prison-pen, the final victory will again come when, as 
in *76 and ’60, the day of final rejoicing will demonstrate 
that the voice of the people is the voice of God. 


RAILWAY REGULATION. 


Now, the people are demanding—and most of the Sena- 
tors are here on that platform—the regulation of railways and 
protection from their extortions, and while they ‘‘ask for 
bread you give them a stone.’’ 

You propose to amuse them with a commission without 
power, which really gives the citizen less redress than he has 
at common law, furnishing an expensive association of five 
men with a salary to each of $7,500 per annum, much greater 
than members of Congress receive, and with necessary ex- 
penses while traveling, which, by the practices of the Treas- 
ury Department, mean expenses for railroad fare, sleeping- 
ear, and porter, hotel, and laundry bills, wine and lager beer ; 
so that the salary exceeds that of a Cabinet minister or judge 
of the Supreme Court. With all this they are given no pow- 
er to correct abuses or redress wrongs. The only thing re- 
quired is to write essays. 

The bill passed in the House known as the Reagan bill 
is infinitely better. It declares offenses, affixes penalties, 
directs the prosecution, and allows the citizen to select attor- 
neys and a State and Federal tribunal. The Senate bill 
denies all these privileges, and makes the latter end worse 
than the first. The people only demand reasonable rates, no 
discrimination, no pooling, no rebates, no greater charge for 
a short than a long haul. 


THE REAGAN BILL. 


All these are in the bill passed by the House. And if 
the Senate is in earnest to redeem pledges solemnly made by 
leaders of both parties, ostentatiously proclaimed in all plat- 
forms, to obey the resolutions of nearly all the Legislatures 
of the Union to reseue the people from the grinding of the 
upper and nether millstone—if we desire to rescue the Sen- 
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ate from the suspicions of the nation that it is controlled in 
the interest of railroads, we have now the opportunity. The 
Reagan bill enunciates a few principles which the entire 
nation believes, furnishes a simple remedy; true, only a be- 
ginning, but the entering wedge that will in the end rend ex- 
tortion and discrimination, 

This is no time to delay. The work of deception can not 
longer be carried on. You ean not pretend a willingness to 
do something and that an obstinate or unwilling House of 
Representative refuses. If the Senate falters row to accept 
the House bill, an indignant people will believe that it ‘‘pal- 
ters in a double sense’’ and is seeking by disagrement to 
prevent the legislation so long sought and long denied. 

The Serate bill promises nothing, not even a stight ven- 
eering; the people are in no mood to be trifled with or de- 
ceived. It will be an unfortunate day when a Republican 
Senate declines to accept a measure adopted by a Democratic 
House in the interest of the peop!e. Our hesitancy now will 
be our voluntary accusation and will prove in the end our 
condemnation by the people. 


NATURAL LAWS OF TRADE 
The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SEWELL) inno- 


cently believes that railroad corporations, like kings, ean do 
no wrong; that stocks and bonds represent actual money 
expended ; that pooling is one of the sourees of our national 
prosperity, and under that we ean never be miserable. I 
commend to his careful consideration the decision of an Ohio 
court that a railroad had actually wronged a citizen of that 
State by discriminating against him in favor of the Standard 
Oil Company, a gigantie corporation, into which railroad 
magnates had entered; wronged the State by driving honest 
men out of business, the extent of which may be imagined 
when it is reported that this company has received in rebates 
from railroads $10,000,000 in sixteen months. 

This adjudicated case is only one of thousands establish- 
ing the injustice and robbery of discrimination extending to 
all branches of commerce, to grain and meats. They own 
and control elevators, and the farmer, if he desires, ean not 
possibly ship his own grain and cattle, for he can obtain no 
rebates. Then, that ro greater sum shall be charged for a 
short haul than a long one, the West is to be frightened by 
the threat that no more grain can be shipped to the East. 
The proposition does not affect the through rate, only this— 
no more shall be charged for hauling a ear from New York 
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to Philadelphia than from New York to Chicago; no pretense 
that the charge should be a pro rata of the through rate; 
only, no more should be charged for carrying a car fifty 
miles than five hundred miles. No farmer in the west is 
opposing this. Only railways see a lion in the path. 

The power of absolute control by railroads is not always 
exercised in a saintly manner by the saints certified by the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SEWELL). Let me illus- 
trate: The Union Pacific became incensed at Columbus, an 
active interior city of Nebraska, whose citizens were enter- 
prising and aided to secure another road, thinking the natural 
laws of trade would promote their prosperity. But the Union 
Pacific became indignant at this attempt on the part of a 
publie-spirited community for the development of the natura! 
laws of trade, and determined they should be punished for 
such temerity and rebellion, for Columbus was ealled, in the 
vernacular of the railroads, *‘in their territory’’. So rates 
were changed and more was charged per ear-load from Omaha 
than to Kearney and points farther West. 

So, the Central Pacific, without the exeuse of revenge 
or pun‘shirg rebellious subjects in their territory, actually 
charge to points east of San Francisco through rates to San 
Frane’sco and then local rates back. For instance, from New 
York to San Francisco a ear is charged $300. That must 
be considered according to railroad honesty a fair rate, for 
they fixed it without competition. Then to a point six hun- 
dred miles east of San Francisco, where the ear is stopped, 
they charge $300, the rate to San Francisco, and $500 back, 
the local rate, making the ear cost $800, while the one carried 
six hundred miles farther is only charged $300. Is it not 
evident railroads should be restricted from exacting more for 
a short haul than the long one? Will some Senator defend 
this, and then show how the natural laws of trade can stop 
such outrages?’ The same is practiced on the Northern Pa- 
cific. 

STOCK WATERING 

The Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SEWELL) also 
says, with apparent earnestness and innocence, that he thinks 
the stock is not much watered, very slightly diluted. Poor’s 
Manual, an acknowledged authority with railroad men, shows 
that nearly two-thirds is watered. If that does not satisfy 
the Senator, I beg to refer him to a letter written April 23. 
1884. by a distinguished statesman from his own State, in 
which he says: 
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By purchase on the same terms as they were sold on the 
3oston market to all applicants; sold to * * * and to other 
reputable merchants. He negotiated for a block of the se- 
eurities, which were divided as usual in such enterprises inio 
three kinds—first-mortgage bonds, second-mortgage bonds, 
and stock. The price, | think, was 3 for 1. That is, the 
purchaser got first-mortgage boi.ds for his money and an 
equal amount of second-mortgage or land-grant bonds, an<l 
of stock thrown in as the basis of possible profits. * * * | 
went myself at this time into several adventures of the kind 
on that ratio, and have always undcrstood that Senator 
aaa hinss acvteiiesicd ard his friends got their interest in the 
Burlington and X!ssouri road on the same basis of 3 for 1. 
** * 7 know of my own knowledge that Governor .........., 
Sere Perr rrr and many of my 
friends while in Congress acquired and held interest in such 
enterprises. 

He says that he made his investments on that basis, and 
that the men of Boston do this. That, of course, is the end 
of the law and testimony. Boston does it approvingly; that 
probably accounts for the disregard of popular clamor by 
New England Senators. 

Certainly, stock and bonds, according to this evidenee, 
are owned in this Chamber and the other end of the Capitol 
on that basis; that is, you put down one dollar and take up 
three. So it would appear even members of Congress learn 
where the Jittle jokcr is. 

No wonder there is here manifested the same contempt 
for publie clamor as Vanderbilt is said to have exhibited in 
language more forcible but not so reverential as by distin- 
guished Senators. 

According to the written and printed statement of one 
New Jersey statesman and Poor’s Manual $4,000,000,000 
fictitious watered stock is represerted in the stocks and bonds 
of railroads. On this, interest and dividends are co!leeted 
from the people, made a mortgage on every acre of land in 
the Republic—an inflation paralyzing industry, laying a tax 
upon the producer and consumer; yet we must remand all this 


to the natural laws of trade. 

Who are the railroad corporations for which so much 
sympathy is expressed in this Chamber? Mainly a half 
score of syndicates of millionaires, made millionaires by the 
manipulation of these same roads. We are asked to further 
submit to extertion and stock-watering on the plea of the 
‘‘innocent purchasers’’. For the last ten years there have 
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been few innocent purchasers without notice. Whoever buys 
railroad stocks well knows the hazard he runs. The whole 
world is advised of the suspicions and fraud attending. The 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. HOAR) must well know 
that since the report he in part made as Representative in 
the House denouncing the frauds of the Union Pacific, frauds 
which he and his colleagues said were sufficient to have the 
charter forfeited, the crimes and frauds which he denounced 
not only were continued, but increased and made public, so 
there could be really few innocent purchasers; but the small 
holders of stock, supposed to be innocent, are only used as 
a breastwork behind which the managers can hide and in- 
veigle Senators into their service. 


JEFFERSON AND JACKSON ON MONOPOLIES 


Pardon a sentiment from Jefferson: 

The truth is that capital may be produced by industry 
and accumulated by economy, but jugglers only will propose 
to create it by legerdemain and tricks with paper. * * * Our 
citizens will be overtaken by the crash of this baseless fabric 
without other satisfaction than that of execrations on the 
heads of those functionaries who from ignorance, pusillan- 
imity, or corruption have betrayed the fruits of their in- 
dustry into the hand of projectors and swindlers. * * * It 
is raising up a moneyed aristocracy in our country which has 
already set the Government at defiance. * * * These have 
taken deep root in the hearts of that class from which our 
legislators are drawn. * * * And thus those whom the Con- 
stitution have placed as guards to its portals are suborned 
from their duties. * * * A general demoralization, a filching 
from industry its honest earnings wherewith to build up 
palaces and raise gambling stock for swindlers who are to 
close their career of piracies by fraudulent bankruptcies. 
* * * My dependence for a remedy, however, is with the wis- 
dom which grows with time and suffering. 

So Jackson, whom the 8th day of January keeps in 
grateful remembrance, said: 

It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often 
bend the acts of government to their selfish purposes. Dis- 
tinctions in society will always exist, under every just gov- 
ernment. * * * In the full enjoyments of the gifts of Heaven 
and the fruits of superior industry, economy, and virtue 
every man is equally entitled to protection by law. But 
when the laws undertake to add to these natural and just 
advantages artificial distinctions, to grant titles, gratuities, 
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and exclusive privileges, to make the rich richer and the po- 
tent more powerful, the humble members of society, the 
farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time 
nor the means of securing like favors to themselves, have a 
right to complain of the injustice of their government. There 
are no necessary evils in government; its evils exist only in 
its abuses. * * * Many of our rich men have not been content 
with equal protection and equal benefits, but have besought 
us to make them richer by acts of Congress. 

At this day Jefferson and Jackson would be stigmatized 
as cranks and demagogues. They did not evidently bless 
God that they ‘‘were not as other men,’’ and take courage 
to repel popular clamor. So did not the great Lincoln, who 
boasted that he did not create, but followed and was guided, 
by popular clamor. 


CORN AND COAL 


In Kansas and Nebraska fifty bushels of corn will not 
purchase one ton of soft coal ; one hundred and fifty bushels 
will not buy one ton of hard coal. Your sympathy expands 
for the pauper labor of Europe and India, while your hearts 
seem steeled against the ery for bread from Americans who 
are forced to work at starvation wages or have their places 
supplied in the mines, by the specially protected mineowner, 
by pauper and convict labor imported under contract from 
Europe. 

You see an embargo placed upon the transportation of 
corn to the East and coal to the West—and you relegate to 
the tender mercies of Gould and Vanderbilt the problem of 
the natural laws of trade, to the uncontrolled avarice and 
extortion of stock gamblers, who are as merciless in demand- 
ing interest and dividends on $4,000,000,000 watered stocks 
and bonds as English landlords, who would take bread from 
the mouths of the Irish tenants. Possibly a Representative 
or Senator might be as unwilling to forego any legislation 
that would depreciate the three dollars for one actually ex- 
pended, and to consent to any legislation which would prevent 
the usual dividends on stocks and bonds for which he paid 
nothing. So, too, in Minnesota and Wisconsin, the men who 
eleet Representatives and Senators on the theory they will 
represent them and protect their interset must give nearly 
twenty bushels of wheat for a ton of soft coal or forty for 
a ton of hard. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 20 
last, ‘‘The railways will elude, evade, and openly transgress 
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the restrictions ;’’ ‘‘The railways; if these restrictions should 
become laws, will ostentatiously break them all;’’ said to 
have been uttered on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

A Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SEWELL) blandly 
gives them saintly attributes—a New Jersey Representative 
refers to them as despotic as masters, and gives notice that 
the laws will not be obeyed; still this property goes on capi- 
talized on the basis of 3 to 1. 


MORAL SUASION. 


The Senate bill is gentle moral suasion very much water- 
ed. 

This is the bill the railroads have been begging from 
Congress, just as the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama is providing the panacea they have been desiring to 
administer to the American people, not only begging but de- 
nounecing Congress for not creating a commission. Only yes- 
terday, in the city of New York, where her merchants be- 
fore the railroad commission were seeking the redress given 
by that State, the New York Central and Vanderbilt ap- 
peared and by counsel, substantially admitted the grievances, 
and claimed that it was an interstate grievance, and any ac- 
tion there could only affect New York roads. Said the elo- 
quent attorney, ‘‘What is needed is the appointment of a 
national commission, having powers similar to those of the 
New York and Massachusetts boards. If the idiots at Wash- 
ington would establish such a board much could be done to 
rectify whatever grievances exist, and which are conceded.’’ 
This was more unkind than the gentle suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. INGALLS), who intimated the Sen- 
ate was ouly ‘‘suspected,’’ whereas the New York Central in- 
sists it is idiotic. The public at large will accept one or the 
other of the conclusions suggested. 

We trust, now that Vanderbilt has given his approval 
of some power in a commission, that the Railroad Committee 
will consent to insert in their bill that quantum of power 
which Vanderbilt kindly assures us in advance he will aec- 
cept. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. WILSON) is fearful we 
will do too much. Pass this bill, he need have no anxiety; it 
will be as near nothing as legislative dexterity can make it. 
Here is a great and acknowledged wrong. The people of 
every state understand it if Senators do not. The remedy is 
simple. Make extortion, discrimination, and pooling a crime, 
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provide penalties, and make the State and Federal courts 
open, and you will then have made a beginning. There 
should be no dread in that even for a Senator from Iowa. 

The modesty and meekness and confession of ignorance 
is amazing. This body claims to be fully informed on every 
subject of legislation—about Japan; China, India; as to the 
sufferings of the nations from the exactions of England, 
Russia, and Turkey, Congo and Africa; even willing to grasp 
the great problem of a commercial treaty with Spain and a 
treaty for building a canal in Nicaragua, if correctly re- 
ported in the newspapers; but the entrance of the railway 
problem strikes consternation and paralyzes this great body 
into a protestation of weakness and ignorance, and they try 
to conceal and distract the nation by seeking refuge in a com- 
mission. 

To-day the farmers in the West are working their own 
farms on shares, the railroads taking the lion’s share; they 
receive not a dollar profit or interest on money invested in 
land, teams, and machinery. Other industries are equally 
depressed. Yet the American Senate seem intent on how not 
to do it; determined, at whatever sacrifice, that railroad 
stocks and bonds shall secure liberal interest and dividends, 
and great lamentation is made if stock gamblers, who have 
stolen $4,000,000,000 from the industries of the nation, shall 
be disturbed in wringing interest on the same from an ov- 
erburdened people. You stand apologizing for the swindlers 
who are wrecking still more the prosperity of the people. 


THE CONTRAST. 


Look at Kansas and Nebraska, great and rich in the 
wealth of their soil, the energy and intelligence of their peo- 
ple; yet Jay Gould, who neither toils nor spins, has greater 
wealth than the assessed property, real and personal, of both 
States. And Vanderbilt could buy both states ,their farms 
and lands, villages and cities, hotels, banks, manufacturies, 
and railroads, and have a snug fortune of $40,000,000 left 
for the necessities of life and to keep the wolf from the door. 


NO NEED FOR APOLOGIES. 


Do you believe these millions were acquired honestly and 
by legitimate means? Yet the Senator from Iowa (Mr. WIL- 
SON) trembles lest we shall do too much, and before these 
worse than feudal robbers we must seem to apologize and in- 
dicate the awe with which these colossal wrongs are approach- 
ed and the great risk we are assuming, and disclaim our 
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hearty disinclination to rend the spoiler of his prey. In the 
language of the Senator from Kansas (Mr. INGALLS) : 

I do not stand here in any sense whatever as the advo- 
cate or the champion of that cheap system of demagogy that 
appeals to publie opinion against railroads. I would as 
much resist injustice to the railroads as I would resist injus- 
ice to the humblest settler in the remotest dugout upon the 
frontier of the West. Railway corporations are the creatures 
of the law. They are entitled to the protection of the law. 

The two men who ean each purchase the States of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska certainly do not need proffer of assistance. 
No possible danger of injustice can come to them. It is the 
dweller in the dugout who with raised hands is appealing to 
the protection of the law. The Senator never believed strong 
and arrogant slavery in the days of its control of Congress 
and the judiciary needed sympathy and proffers of assistance 
as did the slave manacled and cringing beneath the lash. Cor- 
porations behind four billions of stolen property, for years 
controlling state Legislatures, the national Congress, the ju- 
diciary as remorsely as did slavery, need not the sympathy or 
active support of Senators. It is the toiler seeking labor in 
the furnace heat, in the underground labyrinth, the settler 
in the dugout on the frontier of Kansas and Nebraska, whose 
wives and children are drawing warmth from corn because 
great corporations refuse to reduce the rates of freight so the 
coal of Pennsylvania may be exchanged for the corn of the 
West. 

This position is sustained by an authority which will not 
be questioned by any Senator. Charles Francis Adams, jr., 
now the president of the Union Pacific Railroad, in his chap- 
ters on Erie years ago, spoke of the great State of New York 
as enslaved by two corporations, the New York Central and 
Erie: 

Vanderbilt, embodying the autocratic power of Caesar- 
ism, introduced into corporate life the Erie ring, represent- 
ing the combination of a corporation and a hired proletariat 
of a great city. The system of corporate life as applied to 
industrial development is yet in its infancy. It always tends 
to development, always to consolidation. It is ever grasping 
new powers or insidiously exercising covert influences. Even 
now the system threatens the General Government. 

In a few years more we shall see corporations as much 
exceeding the Erie and the New York Central both in ability 
and will for corruption as they will exceed these roads in 
wealth and length of iron track. We shall see these great 
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corporations spanning the continent from ocean to ocean. 
Now their power is in its infancy. In a very few years they 
will re-enact in a larger theater and on a grander scale, with 
every feature magnified, the scenes which were lately witness- 
ed on the narrow scale of a single State. 

His prophecy of fifteen years ago is history to-day. 
Does the Senator from Kansas (Mr. INGALLS) believe that 
Mr. Adams at that time ‘‘stood as the advocate or champion 
of that cheap system of demagogy that appeals to public 
opinion against railroads?’’ 

For twenty years these corporations have grown rich, 
strong, and defiant, in violation of law, and now let us see to 
it that the protection of the law shall be given to those who 
are the victims of their extortion. 





FOURTH OF JULY SPEECH—1885 


C. H. Van Wyck, July 4,:1885 
Norfolk, Nebr. 
Notes of an address, written out in longhand by General Charles 
H. Van Wyck, of Nebraska City, and delivered at Norfolk, Nebraska, 
July 4, 1885. 

(The complete pen and ink manuscript of this speech by 
Senator Van Wyck is in the files of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society, placed there by President N. C. Abbott in 
1932. It is the only original manuscript address of Senator 
Van Wyck known to exist. Usually, in his Nebraska career, 
he did not prepare a manuscript, but depended entirely 
upon his knowledge and the inspiration of the occasion. The 
incidents connected with this manuscript and speech are in- 
teresting. Norfolk planned a great Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in 1885. Attorney Harry C. Brome, one of the rising 
young lawyers of Nebraska, was appointed to secure a speak- 
er. He sought Senator Van Wyck, who had been a personal 
friend in his own early career. It was known that a great 
fight was pending upon the re-election of the senator and 
he came to Norfolk with a manuscript address. While in 
Norfolk, before delivering his speech, came the news of the 
impending death of General Ulysses S. Grant in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains of New York. Senator Van Wyck added 
to his prepared speech the paragraphs upon General Grant. 
After the address Senator Van Wyck threw the entire 
manuscript into a waste basket. Dr. L. J. Abbott of Fremont, 
a personal friend who had accompanied him to Norfolk, 
remonstrated, at once, rescued the manuscript and preserved 
it. The writer of this footnote was present in the vast 
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audience which greeted Senator Van Wyck at Norfolk and 
well remembers the enthusiasm of the day, the clear ringing 
voice of Senator Van Wyck and effect of his address upon 
the vast audience.) A.E.S. 

SENATOR VAN WYCK SAID: 

Liberty on this continent will be preserved while this 
great nation bows in humble adoration and uncovers at the 
sunrising of the anniversary day venerating the spirit as 
well as the symbol which typifies all that makes life a joy 
and benediction. While the starry flag is dipped in the broad 
Atlantic, amid songs of praise, shouts of rejoicing and boom- 
ing of cannon, making a continuous roar and prolonged echo 
three thousand miles unfolds over stream and river, moun- 
tain and plain, stirred by breezes from the broad Pacific 
shows a shining belfry, red, white and blue from ocean to 
ocean. 

As citizens of the Republic we have a right to boast. The 
great privileges we enjoy will be longer maintained the more 
we esteem and value them. When we cease to be proud of 
the brillianey of the gem of universal liberty it will be only 
tinsel and a trinket in our possession and be wrested from 
nerveless hands. 

It is meet the old should come and renew strength and 
hope by recalling all that liberty has done for them, and 
youth should come seeking inspiration to cherish and defend 
this boon which cost so much, yet so frail as to be easily lost. 

To know its value we must not forget its cost. 

To know its permanency we must not forget how easily it 
may be wrenched from our grasp. 

The history of all republics attests both and shows that 
this pearl of great price never was taken from a people until 
they had ceased to appreciate its value, until they had suf- 
fered the concentration of great wealth in the hands of the 
few, withdrawing from the many the fruits of honest toil, 
and with great wealth thus aequired to profane the temples 
of justice, to purchase the halls of legislation and corrupt 
even themselves in the source and fountain of power. 

A free people has never been manacled until themselves 
had placed in the hands of an oligarchy the material to forge 
the chains and then basely extended their arms to receive 
the fetters. 

Taking the ages past history generally presents but one 
page, that of wrong, oppression and suffering. 

We gaze upon the earth and sea and sky, beautiful to 
the eye and thought. Abundant to provide for the wants 
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and minister to the happiness of each, even the humblest, 
and hundreds of millions living today and the thousands 
of hundreds of millions entombed. 

You need not read the record of all the years, only con- 
template one day, this very day among the nations of the 
earth and realize how little 6,000 years has accomplished for 
the world. 

Figures have not yet been found to compute the years 
that would be required at this rate of evolution to give all 
men, made only a little lower than the angels, a full fruition 
of what they should possess. 

Again gaze upon the earth and sea and sky, imagine all 
nations speaking languages innumerable, with diverse theories 
of government and religion—separate from them the handful 
of rulers and the oligarchies who rule the rulers, and that 
vast multitude, without a dissenting voice, would raise one 
piteous ery, that all men should enjoy what the God of erea- 
tion intended, freedom of thought, of worship, of government, 
freedom from extortion, from robbery, the right of every 
man to the fruit of his labor, yet the ery of this vast multi- 
tude goes unheeded. Wrongs and injustice continue, accumu- 
lation of power and wealth tyrannizes today as in the early 
dawn of history. 

The masses are still laboring for the few. 

The mystery of the problem increases with passing 
years, how the multitudes can continue to be enslaved. No 
matter the particular character of the despot, or the form 
of the despotism. The subjection by a foreign conqueror was 
no more galling than that inflicted by the voice of the people 
of Israel when they demanded a King to rule over them. 

History repeats itself. The world moves in a circle. The 
orbit advancing slowly during each revolution. 

We rightfully boast that we are the grandest and freest 
republic on earth. No foreign potentate places any burden 
on our neck. The sufferings we endure, the injustice and in- 
jury we bear, are self inrlicted. The power to remove them is 
with ourselves, but they are as irksome as if inflicted by a 
power we could not resist. 

You remember before the whistle of the locomotive 
echoed on these once treeless and trackless plains, when 
breasting the rough currents of the Missouri you would take 
some land mark on the shore to watch the progress of the 
sturdy steamer, so let us, breasting the waves impeding our 
national progress, sight some land marks in the world his- 
tory to note our progress. 

It is said the aggregate of wealth increases. Unfortun- 
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ately the aggregations are principally in the hands of the few. 
The number of toilers rising to the ownership of an humble 
cottage in cities, or a quarter of section of land, to be grad- 
ually increased in value by labor of husband, wife and child- 
ren is increasing, but the addition of wealth to each or the 
entire class is slow. The larger portion of the results of the 
toil of the multitudes beyond actual subsistence finds its way 
into and enlarges the fortunes of the few. 

Strong men jostle each other in the ranks of toil, begging 
the privilege to work for wages barely sufficient to subsist 
wife and children. Miners dragging out existence by delving 
under the ground. Educated women in free, Christian Amer- 
iea, wearing their lives away stitching heart throbs into shirts, 
receiving the pittance of two or three cents each for making: 
How much improved is the condition of these from those who 
raised corn in Egypt or tended flocks for the patriarchs 
4,000 years ago, over the plebians on the banks of the Tiber 
or the fishermen whom Christ found on the banks of the 
Galilee? 

The world evolutes slowly. Take an early land mark, 
the Jewish commonwealth. Note the 4,000 years between and 
we wonder they enjoyed so much or we so little and when 
Abraham left his home in Babylonia and journeyed to the 
then west to the wilds of Palestine where he could enjoy 
political and religious freedom. When, as did the pilgrims 
from the Mayflower, in the ‘‘Congregation of Israel’’ select- 
ed rulers by suffrage of the people, with schools like our 
common and parochial schools, with laws to prevent oppres- 
sion and usury and to protect the poor and weak, with a 
homestead law giving to each family twenty-one and a half 
acres of land, which could not be alienated, and if sold by 
creditors, would at the fiftieth year (the Jubilee year) be 
restored to the original owner or his heirs. Certainly an 
early exhibition of communism. Evolution from the time of 
the Israelite has been slow indeed. 

Centuries later Greece deposed her kings, assumed an 
oligarchy. Afterwards a republic. Five hundred years be- 
fore Christ she was great in refinement, in literature, in art, 
the founder of European civilization. Greece, territorially 
no larger than Nebraska, with brilliancy and grandeur never 
excelled, evoluted back to anarchy. 

So Carthage whose founders, driven from Tyre, were 
the puritans, the pilgrims of the East, the peer of Greece, 
whose great names still adorn the world, from her dizzy 
height evoluted into decay and death. 
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Rome, so long the mistress of the world, dethroned her 
kings, destroyed her oligarchy and became a colossal repub- 
lie distinguished in arms and arts and civilization. Follow- 
ing others, she suffered the few to obtain wealth, and the 
poor to be dependent, the inevitable result followed, and she 
perished in the same grief where other republics were buried. 
Do you say that nations, like individuals, must decay and 
perish? Certainly, but the world has evoluted only a short 
distance beyond the Israelitish Commonwealth, Carthage, 
Greece and Rome. 

This day manifests our pride and thankfulness for all 
we enjoy, but standing now near the mountain top of our 
greatness shall we not learn from the lessons of the ages? 

Rome had no homestead law, like the Jews, but in her 
carly days a decree that no man should own to exceed five 
hundred acres. Though never repealed this beeame a dead 
letter, because the oligarchy despised and ignored it and 
‘*bought up the estates of small landed proprietors,’’ placing 
them under cultivation by slaves, or using them for parks 
and ornamental grounds. Even then some patriotic Romans 
sought to stay the deadly tide, but the Graechi had few in- 
fluential sympathizers and the people had become powerless. 
True, her citizens were cultured in Greek philosophy, in 
history, poetry, and the arts, but the spark of independence 
had perished in the heart of her people and the spirit of 
freedom had fled before Caesar crossed the Rubicon. 

The world’s map of history is unrolled before us. The 
natural good and bad of the human family is practically the 
same as among the Jews, the Greeks, the Carthagenians and 
the Romans, the same ambitions, the same patriotism, the 
same greed, the same desire to oppress and extort, the avarice 
of the rich as great, the sufferings of the poor as intense. 

We are now face to face with grave problems. Shall we 
learn the lesson of four thousand years to our benefit, or 
bandage our eyes and rush madly into the abyss where re- 
publies are entombed? 

True, the teachings of Christ have come between the 
past and now, but the encroachments of power, the aggres- 
sions of wealth, are the same as then. 

Besides, we must contend with the element of corporate 
exacting, law-defying power which never vexed the soul of 
the Israelite or the republies of ancient times. 

This octopus must be grappled by our time. To secure 
and continue illimitable wealth, corporations must exercise 
uncontrolled power, which they do by directing state legis- 
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latures and congress, the executive departments, and too fre- 
quently the courts. 

They are already entrenched, and unless driven out by 
the intelligence and firmness of the people the prosperity of 
the nation, in time, its liberties will be assailed. 

Monopoly sympathizers will affect much disgust and 
horror at these plain truths. You remember when Samuel 
remonstrated with the Jews for demanding a king, they heed- 
ed not, but reviled him. When Demosthenes in his phillipies 
attempted to arouse the Athenians to their danger some law- 
yers employed by the robbers denounced him as a disturber 
of the peace of Athens. 

Are they not entrenched? See the courts of the Empire 
State. A state grander than Rome in its palmiest days, where 
decisions were purchased, but where the people had yet suf- 
ficient power to impeach and depose the corrupt Judges. 

See the testimony of Railroad magnates in the same state 
where the ballot box and the legislature were bought as stocks 
in the market. See the graphic history by Huntington of the 
skilful use of money to influence and control legislation at 
Washington. See the Supreme Court of the United States 
deciding that a railroad had sufficient title to sell and mort- 
gage land, and in the next breath decide with equal gravity 
that it has not title enough to be taxed by the people of Ne- 
braska. And tne poor man pays taxes on 160 acres while the 
wealthy corporation, absolute owner of millions of acres, pays 
not a dollar on its princely domain. Still we amuse ourselves 
on the fourth day of July by boasting of the sovereignty of 
the people. 

See, for most of the last sixteen years, the abject humil- 
ity and subservienecy whereby the demands of great land 
grant railroads were obeyed at the Executive Departments. 
When, Attorney Generals and Secretaries were acting as 
clerks to record decrees infamous to the rights of the people 
and the humble settler. 

Settlers in this state, in all the Northwest, have received 
wrongs and injustices at the hands of corporations more out- 
rageous than those inflicted by English landlords on the 
Irish peasantry. 

True, during that period there have been faithful, hu- 
mane and patriotic officers, but their successors were careful 
to reverse all the good and just things they attempted, so the 
brief brightness only intensified the after darkness, 

True, at this time there is promise of reform in the break- 
ing rays which we trust precedes a better dawn, that vigor- 
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ous efforts are being made to rescue and restore such por- 
tion of the public domain on which the tentacles of the Devil 
fish of corporations were fastening a deadly grasp. Matters 
of personal liberty, of public honesty, a decent administra- 
tion of the nation’s domain are above and beyond polities. 
Monopolies, for their own gain, had fastened a death grip 
upon and had overweighted one great party, because it was 
dominant and could be controlled in their interest. Corpora- 
tions are always wise as serpents if not harmless as doves. 
Jay Gould said the principles of a party does not disturb 
them, that they can leap with great agility from one to the 
other. If they find they ean control the party now in power, 
they will soon strip their saddles from the party they have 
temporarily crippled and fasten it upon the new prancing 
charger. They can perform with great dexterity a feat, 
seldom attempted, that of changing horses while crossing a 
stream. 

In the interest of honest labor, that the husbandmen may 
receive fair reward for their toil, may not be mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, of those who may hope to raise 
themselves and families above want, by the bounty of 160 
acres of land, we earnestly hope that what to many appear- 
ed as a political calamity may prove a blessing in disguise 
by radically changing the policy which administered the pub- 
lic domain at the dictation of the few, regardless of the rights 
or happiness of the many. 

It is one of the privileges of this day to glorify ourselves 
and boast that we are sovereigns because we elect our rulers, 
but you find that sovereignty sometimes ends with the clos- 
ing of the ballot box, for, too often, the condescending promis- 
ing servant of the people becomes the obsequious servant of 
an interest in direct conflict with your own. You are allowed 
to elect rulers and an oligarchy owns them. 

Examine for a moment if this dismal statement is true. 
A few million acres of land which corporations claimed and 
to which they had no more title than the Emperor of Russia, 
were by the last Congress, through much tribulation, forfeited 
and restored to the public domain. For this the people were 
duly thankful and rejoiced as at a great victory. The people 
everywhere demanded it. Yet the rulers they elected gave it 
grudgingly. Today there are over 100,000,000 acres which 
should promptly be reseued. 

Suppose on this fourth day of July the people of the 
nation, excepting of course the financial priesthood, who own 
watered stocks or fraudulent bonds ,and a few paid attorneys 
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and subsidized editors, could before high heaven give an aye 
and nay vote whether the prey should be taken from the 
spoiler and this land forfeited, what a tremendous ‘‘aye’’ 
would roll from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Now watch the 
progress and see what toil and labor and anxiety will be re- 
quired to obtain that which all the people as with one voice 
demand. 

Their answer—who are the real sovereigns? 

Mark again how stealthily one aggression follows anoth- 
er and secures a foothold. Years ago the most grasping would 
not dared defy law and public sentiment. Now they boldly 
fence, without pretense of right, millions of acres. 

The aggressors presume on the forbearance of the people, 
or what is better to them, the forbearance or acquiescence of 
the officers of the government. 

Many of these trespassers are nobles of England, barons 
of Scotland, who at their over-populated homes have large 
possessions for deer pastures and hunting grounds. They 
with the Nobles and Barons of America presume to do the 
same thing in this country, shut out the poor man from pub- 
lie lands, that they may have empires to graze profitable 
herds. 

Fortunately, Congress at its last session passed an act 
providing for the summary removal of such trespassers and 
the destruction of fences. 

The people are expecting the president to exercise the 
power thus granted as vigorously as he would dispossess a 
band of gypsies who should camp on the grounds or the east 
lawn of the White House. No more reason why the demand 
of the wealthy and lordly wrong doers should be graciously 
granted than the plaintive appeal of the small offender. 

The only desirable land accessible to the world’s weary 
pilgrims is in America and in the western states and terri- 
tories. Let us husband it well and rescue: from corporations 
and trespassers their illegal holdings and guard it sacredly 
for the homesteader, for those who are seeking for daily food 
and raiment from daily labor. 

We have a right to be proud of the grandeur and bene- 
ficence of this government, that its ports and public domain 
may ever be open to the oppressed and toiler of other lands. 
We ask them to come and share with us all a bountiful soil 
and the largest liberty guaranties. And we ask the only re- 
turn that they shall aid to keep the government pure, so that 
liberty may be perpetual. 

This arld preceding gen*rations saved it on the field of 
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battle. Let us and those who come after us preserve it against 
the insidious and overt designs of those grasping great 
wealth, who are effectually stealing our liberties when steal- 
ing from honest labor the fruits of its toil. We also can boast 
that the lines have fallen to us in pleasant places, for in a 
generous soil, in the energy and intelligence of her popula- 
tion, Nebraska is second to no state in the union. 

Journeying fifteen hundred miles from the capitol, over 
mountain and valley, through states larger and wealthier 
than empires in Europe. Yet nowhere are the crops so boun- 
tiful, the country so rich in promise, nowhere the homes, the 
hearts and faces of the people indicating more contentment 
and happiness than within our state borders. 

The prairie of yesterday is today ripe for the harvest 
and cities, with homes fit for the abodes of celestials, spring 
up as if by magic. Foremost among them your own beautiful 
city a source of pride to yourselves and the state. Since only 
two years ago it seems some Aladdin with his wonderful lamp 
had converted the prairie of grass into the prairie of corn 
and adorned your city with homes that would grace the older 
civilizations of the east. 

The people are responsible for the evils they suffer. As 
a rule mankind enjoy being deceived, and respect or fear 
the men who always betray them. 

A stranger from another planet, with a knowledge of the 
power in the hands of the people, would marvel that they 
tolerate evils and continue in rule their authors, that they 
willingly extend their necks, as does the patient ox to the 
yoke, that they suffer the Goulds and Vanderbilts, and the 
men above they elect as rulers, to place on their backs the 
saddle on which they ride majestically into power, and then 
be as humble as the war steed who yields to the touch of the 
pigmy who bestrides him. 

Through those whom you elect you ‘make laws, impose 
taxes, make assessments, create special privileges, class legis- 
lation, organize monopolies, make it possible for the few to 
amass fabulous wealth by abstracting the earnings of the 
many and eseaping their honest share of taxation, by oppres- 
sive charges of freight and transportation, by dividends on 
fraudulent and watered stocks and bonds. 

You as meekly demand legislative control of railroads, 
a restoration of forfeited lands and you are powerless as the 
Hindoo in India or the serf in Russia. The monopolists laugh 
you to sconn and the servants whom you elect snap their fin- 
gers in your faces. 
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And if a representative dare do his duty and obey the 
demands of those who elect him the chances are that the 
people will quietly see monopolies grind him to pieces, if they 
do not actively aid them by erying ‘‘ecrucify him, crucify 
him.’’ 

Not a week ago notes of exultation spread from ocean 
to ocean that justice had been administered. But why this 
shout of rejoicing, is not this a country of law as well as liber- 
ty? A wealthy criminal, the president of a New York City 
bank had abused his trust, and in stealing the fortunes of 
others, had wrecked his own. 

Compared with some not yet convicted, his sins were 
snowy whiteness and his bank account pure as the sermon on 
the mount. Corporations, trustees to a certain extent, violate 
sacred trusts, deliberately scheme to plunder, not by secret 
devices, but by open notorious violations of honesty, oppress 
the husbandmen, extort from labor, add in illegal and fieti- 
tous stocks and bonds, an amount greater than the national 
debt, which is a mortgage upon the property and industry of 
the entire nation, on which interest is exacted by modes as 
grievous as that whereby taxes are wrung from the toilers in 
India and Egypt. 

Remember the price of liberty is watchfulness, to check 
the first aggression. The toleration of one invites another and 
another inroad. Let us be warned by the fate of modern re- 
publics as well as ancient who were cajoled into submission 
until they saw their Magna Charta given to the winds and 
beneath the ruins of free institutions the conclaves of wealthy 
aristocracies. 

**Tis liberty alone gives the flower of fleeting life its 
lustre and perfume.”’ 

No price or labor is too costly for its preservation. 

Let it pass from the hands of this generation as free and 
pure as we received it, then we ean indulge the hope that the 
world may continue to point to America with pride as 

‘‘The land of the free and the home of the brave.’”’ 

But amid the brightness of this day, the songs and shouts 
and rejoicings, the echo and re-echo of booming cannon, a 
shadow passes over the face of the nation, its heart throb 
pauses, its ear is bending with a hush which is felt above the 
eannon’s roar to catch the pulse beat of one of America’s and 
the world’s greatest generals—grandest soldiers—truest citi- 
zens. 
The proudest feature of this day, that gives abiding trust 
for the future, is the thrilling admiration for the dying hero 
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and president. All his sufferings and struggles in life must 
be more than compensated in his contemplation that around 
his couch fifty million freemen are gathered and praying 
that poisoned arrow may be averted. He can depart in peace 
with assurance that a grateful nation accords to him living 
what is too often delayed as a garniture for the tomb. 

From the broad ocean—the inland sea—the quiet stream- 
let—the dashing rivulet, from the teeming city and distant 
prairie, from the massive palace and the dugout on the fron- 
tier, from the battle searred North and South, and the fields 
where grass and vine are hiding crumbling forts and rifle 
pits, the name of Grant is heard on the lips above all others. 
Amid the hush of silent prayer, a universal note of admira- 
tion, a consciousness that one life, one name, has enlarged the 
life, added honor and brilliancy to the name of the Great 
Republic. 





A STUDY IN CHIPPING A NEBRASKA FLINT KNIFE 
By E. E. Blackman, Curator Historical Society Museum 


Edward Murphy, who lives near Weeping Water, 
brought in a flint knife which he found while grading a drive- 
way on his farm, S. E. 20, T. 11 N. R. 12 E. 

This knife was found twenty inches below the surface, 
in what appeared to be undisturbed soil. The knife is three 
and one-fourth inches long and one inch wide. It is a very 
good quality flint, of lavender color, different in texture and 
appearance from any flint found in this area. I do not know 
the quarry from which it came. 

The interesting thing about this specimen, however, is 
the kind and quality of workmanship displayed in its execu- 
tion. This is not the only specimen which I have observed 
showing this peculiar kind of chipping, but it is one of the 
best specimens I have seen. 

By studying the reports of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C., we learn that the aborigines 
accomplished the art of chipping flint by the ‘‘pressure pro- 


cess’’; that they applied a piece of horn, bone or wood to the 
edge of the flint in such a manner that, when pressure was 
applied in the right direction, a thin flake of flint was thrown 
off. This flake was inclined to follow a curved direction, and 
we say that flint, agate, and even chert, breaks with a ‘‘con- 
choidal fracture’’ (curves like a conk or shell). 
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A Nebraska Flint Knife. 
Found near Weening Water, 1939. 
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Nearly every chipped artifact shows every chip thrown 
off in its making—you may observe the spot where the chip- 
ping tool was seated on the edge of the implement; and can 
estimate the angle at which the pressure was applied. 

You will notice in the photograph of this Murphy 
specimen, that the entire surface has had very thin even flakes 
taken off; these flakes reach entirely across the specimen, 
and when you try to find the spot where the chipping tool 
was seated on the edge of the specimen, no such point can 
be selected. The thin chip seems to have been lifted out of 
the specimen by some force which pulled it off. These thin 
flakes were removed in a regular sequence across the entire 
width of the blade. This regular sequence suggests work of 
a machine, but the flint is of such a refractory nature that 
no machine could eut out these regular flakes, and the micro- 
scope shows a regular and natural break. They are not cut 
out, but the fracture is a break. These tiny, regular grooves 
were actually chipped out of the specimen, the same as if 
a chipping tool had been applied to the edge of the specimen, 
and pressure exerted until the flake came off. It is obviously 
impossible to remove these minute chips by the orthodox pro- 
cess of pressure chipping. A careful study of this photo- 
graph and of the implement in the Historical Museum will 
convinee you of this. 

But the tiny, regular flakes were removed, we have the 
specimen before us to prove it. 

When we view the abundance of chipped implements 
gathered into our museums, we wonder why the literature 
bearing on the process of doing this chipping is so meagre. 
Very few accounts deseribing the method by which this chip- 
ping was accomplished, have found their way into print. It 
seems strange that an art, so important to the very existene> 
of primitive man should have been ignored by first hand 
writers. 

This may be accounted for partly by the age of the art. 
Few if any ‘‘arrow makers’’ came into actual contact with 
whites. The trappers and traders brought steel arrow points 
to these aboriginees long before white settlers met the Indian, 
and the actual art of chipping had declined before the days 
of written or recorded history. 

The ‘‘stories’’ told about the art of chipping, do not 
reveal the process which has been accepted as the ‘‘ pressure 
process’’, but the story- which we have all heard repeated 
many times as coming from those who are supposed to know, 
says that the aboriginee heated the flint and dropped water 
on it. ; 
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Many have tried this and found that it is not true, as 
the intense heat breaks the flint. But this ‘‘story’’ persists, 
even after our disastrous experiment. ‘‘Where there is so 
much smoke, there must be some fire,’’ and maybe whites did 
see Indians drop ‘‘water’’ on flints which they wished to 
chip. 

My friend, a workman, was repairing the railing around 
a bank ecashier’s cage. The glass had been roughened or 
chipped so one could not see through it. A glass was broken 
and he secured another of the right size. He took this glass 
to a grindstone and, on one side, ground off the polish. He then 
painted the glass with the glue water, and continued this 
painting until a thick coating of glue covered it. When this 
glass stood for a few days in a dry place the glue sealed off, 
bringing with it very fine chips of glass, and the pane was 
then set in the bank window. Having heard the story about 
dropping water on the flint to chip it, the thought occurred 
that this water might have contained glue. The aboriginee 
had plenty of glue. This Murphy specimen has every ap- 
pearance of the glass in the bank, so I selected a number of 
flint pieces and experimented with them to the end thatI have 
produced on these flint specimens, the same appearance 
noticed on the Murphy specimen. 

By this I do not mean that all chipping was done by 
the glue process—in fact the specimens so treated are very 
rare. Most of the artifacts we find are plainly the product 
of the ‘‘pressure process’’. Even this Murphy specimen was 
first chipped into definite form by the pressure process as is 
revealed hy the uneven outline of the flakes which may be 
seen through the grooves which were pulled out by the glue. 


I suggest that archeologists who are interested in these 
rare specimens do some experimental work for themselves. 
Glue adheres to roughened surfaces, and the coating must 
be thick enough to ‘‘pull’’ chips out of the flint. I have 
not carried my experiments through various temperatures to 
determine the value of heat in the process, but a series of 
tests will teach us just what temperature will best produce 
the chipping effect shown on this Murphy specimen. 

One naturally wonders how the white man learned to 
chip the glass in the bank window—did he learn it from the 
aborignee ? 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company writes me that this 
art of chipping glass by means of glue and other colloidal 
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materials has been practiced ever since glass came into gen- 
eral use. They have never been able to trace this general 
custom to its beginning. Is it not possible that our aborigines 
gave us this art of chipping glass? 





A FLINT FISH HOOK—HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY MUSEUM 
E. E. Blackman 
Harry H. Mole, with the department of engineering at 
the state university, presented this flint fish hook. 
The photograph is enlarged to twice the size of the 
original, that you may better observe its splendid workman- 


ship. , 
This stone fish hook (the first found in Nebraska) is less 
than an inch long. It was found near Sarben in Keith 


County, north of the North Platte river, near a small stream 
which falls into the North Platte. 

Chipped flints are there found over a small area of low 
land which was evidently the site of an ancient Indian vil- 
lage. The finding of this specimen naturally raises the 
question whether the aborigines copied the steel hook in flint 
or invented it without suggestion from the white man. 

This agate hook is nearly the color of an angle worm and 
an intelligent fish would naturally ‘‘bite’’ on such a hook, 
even without bait. 

This specimen was found in 1929. I have seen a number 
of bone fish hooks, and a few flint hooks in other areas, but 
this is the first stone fish hook found in Nebraska. 





THE PIONEER SPIRIT 

Fred Gillett, a farmer with love of Nebraska history, called 
on us while this magazine was in the making, His father settled 
on a homestead near Albion in 1877. The Gilletts and the Atwaters 
(who were Mrs. Gillett’s forefathers) were among the early set- 
tlers of New England three hundred years ago. The pioneer spirit 
carried these families across the American continent. 
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A Nebraska Flint Fish Hook found near 


Sarben, Keith county, in 1929. 
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Mrs. Mary Carmack, from photo 
taken at Hollywood, California. 


MEMORIES OF OMAHA 
by 
Mrs. Mary Carmack 








Read at a Reunion of Nebraskans in Southern Califor- 
nia. 

“How dear to my heart, are the scenes of my child-hood 

When fond Recollection presents them to view, 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wildwood, 

And every loved spot that my infancy knew. 
The wide spreading pond and the mill that stood by it, 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell, 

The cot of my father, the dairy house nigh it, 

And e’en the rude bucket, that hung in the well, 

The old oaken bucket, the iron bound bucket,— 

The moss covered bucket that hung in the well.” 

Fond recollections today present to my view many vivid 
pictures for my memory album. The orchards of then were 
the wild grape, plum and strawberry patches. The meadow 
predicted the’ silence of unbroken prairies and plains of tall 
waving grass, where we gathered wild flowers and violets. 
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The deep tangled wildwood, the groves of bush, trees and 
brambles in and around the town where we on many oceas- 
ions gathered and picked nuts for winter use. 


OMAHA IN THE BRUSH WOOD DAYS 

The mail coach that left for the West from Omaha, was 
often attacked by Indians time and again and the early pion- 
eers, of whom I am speaking, were forced to fight for their 
lives. 

The prairie schooners were, for many years, the only 
mode of transportation, which made the upbuilding of 
Omaha a slow process, and not until the year 1866, when 
the Union Pacific Railway hurried a train over the Nebraska 
plains, did the influx of population begin. The greater part 
of the city was very hilly, interspersed by creeks and rivu- 
lets. The date of Omaha’s progress dates back only to 1866. 
The wide spreading pond and the mill that stood by it, were 
the old swimming pool, now Turner Park, and the old Davis 
Mill where the cataract fell, emptying her contents after a 
severe downpour of rain into the Missouri. This pool was 
formed by the water from the creek bed of the northwest 
part of Omaha coming in a southeast direction back of Cen- 
tral High to Twentieth and St. Mary’s Avenue, continuing 
in its course and direction to the site of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and thence onward to the river. It 
is a fact that women and children had to be carried across 
the street at Eighteenth and St. Mary’s Avenue on their way 
to either business or school, although the sidewalks were built 
on stilts like a bridge. The moss covered bucket that hung 
on the well exemplified the way in which water was pro- 
cured for daily use. Holes were dug in the ground over 
which planks were laid and rude windlasses erected on and 
with a rope attached to a bucket, water was hauled up, but 


Mrs. Mary Carmack was born October 29, 1857, at St. Louis, 
Missouri, daughter of P. D. and Mary Manning. She came to 
Omaha with her parents in 1862. In 1877 she married 
William Hay, bridge foreman on the Union Pacific, who was 
killed in an accident in 1900. In 1903 she married Captain 
Thomas Carmack, since deceased. Mrs, Carmack has been a very 
active woman of affairs as well as a homemaker. She was Secre- 
tary of the Douglas County Pioneers Association for ten years; 
treasurer Douglas county Woman Suffrage Association; teacher 
and principal in Omaha schools; a writer and speaker in many 
fields. She moved to Los Angeles in 1923, where she finds con- 
genial life with a host of former Nebraskans, including her 
daughter, Mrs. George F. Krelle, her grandchildren and great- 
grand children. Mrs. Carmack is still active in life and is a fre- 
quent visitor to her old home in Nebraska. 
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later, enclosures were built over these wells to prevent dirt 
and debris entering. 
EARLY OMAHA WELL 

I now recall the well near the kitchen porch of the home 
of the late J. N. Counsman at 2216 Sherman Avenue. Al- 
though all wells in Omaha, for sanitary reasons, have been 
condemned since the advent of the Power and Water Com- 
pany, this still remains, giving forth a bountiful supply of 
water to its occupants, and about two or three years ago, a 
son, Harry D. Counsman, had a picture taken of his father 
in the act of raising a bucket of water and sent me the pic- 
ture to Hollywood, evidently to remind me of childhood days 
when we played tag around the old well. This well has done 
its duty for more than seventy years. 
BY STEAMBOAT TO OMAHA 

My story starts about that many years ago, when, on a 
warm day in June in the early 60’s, my folks and self came 
up the big muddy in a big steamboat to live with my Unele, 
Joseph D. Manning, who had been living in Omaha and vicin- 
ity since 1853. The boat took anchor at the foot of Douglas 
Street. We brought some furniture with us which was plac- 
ed in a wagon. There was no bus or vehicle to meet us, so 
we trudged along beside the wagon through the hot sand up 
the old plank road, Unele leading the way, to our new home 
at the northwest corner of Sixteenth and Webster Street. 
It consisted of two rooms on the ground floor. I shall never 
forget the look of dismay on my dear Mother’s face. To 
make matters darker, we were informed that one of these 
rooms had been used as a saloon, the other for a billiard and 
gambling room, and that the proprietor, one Jack Roach, had 
been shot and instantly killed in this saloon by a desperado a 
few weeks previous and there was talk that the house was 
haunted. The proprietor’s widow lived upstairs. If this 
hadn’t happened, we could not have seeured living quarters 
at that time. We remained in these small quarters till spring 
of 1863, when we built a new house at Fifteenth and Daven- 
port Street. People were coming by boats, wagons, horseback 
and on foot on their way to the gold fields, but many tarried 
on their way, Omaha looked good to them. The meadows were 
soon dotted with new homes and the plowman was busy till- 
ing the soil. Uncle bought a lot near the old creek, north of 
Florence, and built thereon a new sawmill and a flour mill 
nearby and induced a man named Childs to take charge of 
them. At this time flour cost $15.00 to $20.00 for a fifty- 
pound sack, potatoes were $4.00 a bushel and all other sup- 
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lies accordingly. Supplies came by boat from St. Joseph, 
Missouri, which was our nearest trading post. There was 
no coal to be had, so the men folks in the summer hied to the 
woods to chop down enough for winter. Many log, adobe, sod 
and mud houses were built in those days, as they were much 
warmer than frame buildings during winter blizzards. 


OMAHA LOG CABINS AND MUD HOUSES 


Our nearest neighbor was Henry Latey, who was 
Omaha’s first confectioner and the Creighton and MeCreary 
families lived further west. Philip J. Norton built a wonder- 
ful six-room mud house, the prettiest in the town, which was 
located at Eighteenth and Davenport Street on the grounds 
of the late George W. Lininger’s home and art gallery. My 
Unele accepted one of the lots that the town Association was 
giving to any person who would build thereon. This lot was 
the present site of the World-Herald Building and instead of 
building, he moved by oxen thereon, three or four buildings 
from Bellevue, which brought him splendid returns. He also 
preempted 160 acres of land, the present Forest Lawn Cem- 
etery. The late Byron Reed and Uncle, with their picks and 
shovels, planted many of the big trees that now adorn Pros- 
pect Hill Cemetery. For quite a while people buried their 
dead in their own yards till this Cemetery and the Catholic 
Cemetery, where Langdon Court is now situated, were es- 
tablished, when these bodies were removed to these Cemeteries. 
THE FIRST NEWSPAPERS 

Omaha in her early existence, had a newspaper owned 
by J. E. Johnston, a Mormon, which was called the Arrow. 
Its editor was J. W Pattison and it was printed in Council 
Bluffs. There were only twelve weekly editions, all of which 
ean be found in the files of the City Library. Mr. Pattison, 
like George Francis Train, was a flowery and enthusiastic 
writer. He wrote many fanciful sketches in his little paper, 
containing great predictions for Omaha’s future. He pre- 
dicted the completion of the Union Pacific Railway by the 
year 1870, which to the great astonishment of all, was real- 
ized nearly a year sooner. Many laughed and made light of 
his predictions, but much more than this has been accom- 
plished. Dr. George L. Miller was Omaha’s first physician, 
but practiced medicine for a short time only, as people were 
searce and patients scarcer, so he went back to St. Joseph, 
but returned in 1864 to Omaha and in 1865 established the 
Herald, a democratic organ, and with his pen did valuable 
service for Omaha. In 1863 Edward Rosewater came to 
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Omaha from Washington, D. C., where he had been stationed 
in the Military Telegraph service. He became manager of 
the Western Union, and associated press agent and _ tele- 
graphic correspondent of several leading newspapers of the 
East. It was once said that this great little man, with a 
stroke of his pen could change the political outcome of our 
State in the twinkling of an eye. He founded the Omaha 
Daily Bee, June 19, 1871. Without the eloquent pens of 
Dr. George L. Miller and Edward Rosewater, Omaha would 
have lost many a worthy enterprise. The first brick build- 
ing built in Omaha was the Territorial Building on Ninth 
Street near Farnam, where her legislature convened. It 
served for a place of meetings where business, socials and 
religious services were held till it was torn down a few years 
henee. Then Omaha’s Territorial Capitol Building was 
erected. 


FIRST SCHOOLS IN OMAHA 

The first public school was taught by a Mrs. Stewart 
in the Territorial Building and later the first school house 
of two rooms, was built on Jefferson Square, tutored by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyman E. Hutchinson and it was here many of 
Omaha’s best citizens, myself included, learned their A. B. 
C’s. The first graded school, which was a brick structure, 
was ready for occupancy in 1869, called the South School on 
Pacifie near Ninth Street. Another important event of the 
60’s was the completion of the first telegraph line in Omaha 
from St. Louis, Missouri. This line was built by the late 
Edward Creighton, who won a fortune and national reputa- 
tion in building the first telegraph line to the Pacifie Coast. 
While engaged in this enterprise, he went by stage coach 
from Omaha to Salt Lake City, where he sueceeded in inter- 
esting Brigham Young in the project and from Salt Lake to 
Sacramento, California, he traveled on horseback over the 
mountains, through the forests, wildernesses and streams. 
Imagine, if you can, the perils and hardships he encountered 
on that daring and successful trip. He returned to Omaha 
and engaged in the banking business till his death. His wife, 
for the building of a University, endowed Creighton College 
with $290,000 as a memorial to him for its erection. This 
bequest was in accordance with the wish often expressed by 
him that it should bear his name. 


OX CART AND TALLOW CANDLES 


In those days, we had the ox-cart, the tallow candle and 
the quill pen. Today their places are filled by the auto, the 
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mazda lamp and the typewriter. I remember the wooden 
churn, sunbonnet, woolen stockings, bustles, stays and even 
rats in the hair. 
How I regret these good old days and all the happy pleasant ways, 
Now perished from the Earth, 
No more the worn breadwinner sings, 
No more the cottage roof tree rings with sounds of hearty 
mirth, 
Those good old days! Those cheerful nights! 
We had then no electric lights, 
But oil lamps flared and smoked and now and then, 
They would explode and blow the shanty across the road, 
And sometimes victims croaked. 
The windows had no window screens, 
There were no books or magazines to make our morals lame, 
We used to sit around in the dark, 
While Father talked of Noah’s ark, until our bed-time came. 
No furnace or steam heating plant to make the cold air 
gallivant, 
A fireplace kept us warm. 
The house was full of soot and burning brands and smoke to 
boot, 
When e’er there was a storm. 
No telephones then made men curse, if with a neighbor 
you’d converse. 
You hoofed it 14 miles your best girl to see, 
The girl who wished to be a belle, believed that she was 
doing well, 
If she knew last year’s styles, 
There’ll never be such days as these, 
When people wore no fancy clothes and beds were stuffed with 
hay, 
And paper collars were the rage, 
Oh! dear! delightful bygone age, when we were young and gay. 
THE STYLES IN PIONEER DAYS 
Such days did not last long, however, for Omaha’s popu- 
lation had grown to a few thousand and with them came 
new ideas and styles as well and from the hoopskirts of 1868 
to the styles of today, great has been the change. We can 
imagine the difference, but to raise the curtain and actually 
see it as I have, the contrasts of the past seventy years are 
amazing. Hoopskirts were all right in a way, but they were 


Omaha population, U. S. Census 1860, 1,883; 1870, 16,083. 
AES. 
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very hard to manage. They took up altogether too much 
space. Imagine a lady sitting in a one-seated buggy with the 
hoopskirt resting on the dash board, or trying to pass an- 
other lady in the theatre or church. These ladies often got 
mixed up. The hoopskirt was soon followed by the bustle 
and it was bustle in vain till it grew into the Grecian bend, 
and to make it harder, the ladies adopted the high-heeled 
boots. The only description I can give you of it, is that it 
made my lady fair look morelike an animated interrogation 
point than anything else I can conveniently think of just 
now. Its life, too, was cut short and it was followed by the 
long dress train, a mud gatherer which came in. Common 
sense has done away with these styles. Many of our ladies 
sent to Chicago and New York for their dresses and millin- 
ery. 
MEN WORE WHISKERS 

The men in those days wore long flowing beards which 
required much grooming, and later those intelligent looking 
sideburns, which, too, were of short duration, then the goatee 
and later the mustache, which took much time at the sartor- 
ial artists to be curled and waxed to perfection. Men wore 
either high laced shoes or boots with the silk hat much in 
evidence. What a fine transition has.taken place and no one 
is today anxious for the return of these styles. 
THE FIRST PACIFIC RAILROAD 

About seventy years ago, ground was broken for the be- 
ginning of a railroad from Omaha to the West and the scene 
of the event was near the river not far from the Burt Street 
water station. Word was received from New York that Presi- 
dent Lincoln had selected Omaha as the initial point for the 
building of the Union Pacific Railway. A. J. Hanscom was 
selected as Chairman of a committee of citizens quickly to 
arrange a program which was carried out the next afternoon 
following the glad tidings. The honor of removing the first 
mother earth belongs to late Governor Alvin Saunders, B. E. 
B. Kennedy, then Omaha’s Mayor, and George Francis 
Train, which was a token that the first railway in Omaha 
had begun. The golden spike was driven with a silver ham- 
mer at Promontory Point, near Ogden, Utah, the western 
terminus of this great Railway, marking its completion. Of- 
ficials and employees alike observed the anniversary. The 
driving of the golden spike was celebrated with great noise 
and demonstration, on May 10, 1869. A salute of 100 guns 


First grodnd broken for construction of Union Pacific Rail: 
road at Omaha, Dec. 2, 18638. AES. 
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was fired from Capitol Hill and bells and steam whistles 
added to the din. There was a grand parade in which all 
who were able marched. Mass was celebrated in Catholic 
churches and all other churches offered prayer. The event 
was likewise celebrated in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and San Francisco. 
FIRST FIRE DEPARTMENT 

During the upbuilding of Omaha, being mostly com- 
posed of wooden buildings hastily and rudely erected, the 
danger of fire was imminent and many fires occurred, It 
is a strange fact that the first building to burn stood on the 
site of the Grand Central Hotel, which was burnt several 
years afterwards. It was a small grocery store and to avert 
further loss, the Pioneer Hook and Ladder Company was 
organized by many of the young business men. It was com- 
posed of Andrew J. Simpson, Frank Murphy, Dick MeCor- 
mack, W. J. Kenny, Henry Pundt, James Donnelly and 
Harry Taggart, who were our first fire fighters. All mem- 
bers are now among the departed. This Company is now 
Company No. 1 of the Omaha fire department. Mr. Simpson 
agreed to provide the ladders, hooks and carriage. The woods 
north of Omaha furnished the saplings from which the lad- 
ders were made by Mr. Simpson, who was Omaha’s first 
carriage maker, and in two weeks, these pioneers were the 
possessors of the first apparatus for fire fighting in the 
territory of Nebraska. Later on, he was commissioned by the 
City Council to go to Davenport, Iowa, and purchase a fire 
engine, which he did, and it was christened the ‘‘ Fire King.”’ 
I ean well remember, though a child at the time, that it re- 
quired the combined efforts of twenty or more men to pull 
it through the streets and out of the mud at its first fire at 
Fifteenth and Capitol Avenue. For a long time only one 
string of hose was available. The water was furnished from 
cisterns built in the center of the streets. 
FIRST OMAHA HIGH SCHOOL 

From Omaha’s first graded school, completed in 1869, 
its first class was graduated in 1871 and these pupils had to 
be provided for in some way to enter a High School. Lyman 
E. Hutchinson, principal, and Miss Hettie McKoon, later 
Mrs. Samuel Rees, met with the school board and a room was 


Nebraska City built the first high school west of the 
Missouri river in 1865. The record shows the following items: 
(1) Special act of the territorial legislature February 15, 1864. 
(2) $12,000 bonds voted May, 1864. High School building com- 
pleted at a cost of $31,000, 1865. First high school courses began 
in 1876. First high school class graduated in 1880. A.E.S. 
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rented in the Wright Building at the southeast corner of 
Sixteenth and Chicago Streets, and in September, 1871, four- 
teen pupils sallied forth in their innocent glee, myself as one 
of them, to this building to acquire greater knowledge. At 
there was only one room, we had one teacher John H. Kellom. 
The next Monday brought afew more, making a class of per- 
haps twenty in number. This was Omaha’s, as well as Nebras- 
ka’s, first High School. It grew and grew as new pupils enter- 
ed from the private schools and came from other cities, till the 
big grocery store had to be divided and two rooms made to 
permit an additional teacher, a Mr. Ralph E. Gaylord. In a 
short time that would not suffice, so the old Lutheran church 
on Jackson Street, just east of the Rome Hotel, was rented. 
It was a two-story frame building containing two large rooms, 
one up and the other downstairs. It also had a bell and tow- 
er, if you please. This bell rang at 8:30 for us to get ready, 
as it were, and another at 9 o’clock to begin our study period. 
In this building were three teachers, Mr. S. D. Beals was 
appointed principal. We were kept busy till 4 o’clock every 
day and had to go up and downstairs many times each day 
for the various assignments. Many pupils came every day, 
some on horseback and quite a number on foot from Florence 
and the vicinity of Ft. Omaha, as we had only a slow one- 
horse street car for transportation and only a few blocks of 
of that. The old Capitol building was torn down and the 
Omaha Central High erected and completed and ready for 
use the latter part of 1872. We did not have enough desks 
or blackboards, hence the reason why the first class didn’t 
all start together. Great was the joy we felt when we enter- 
ed the new Central High. 


FIRST GRADUATING CLASS—1876 

This was a class determined to win laurels, being the 
observed of all the observers, which fact can be proved by 
the multitude of people who, on the evening of June 24, 1876, 
turned out to do honor to this class who were to be not alone 
Omaha’s, but the State of Nebraska’s first High School 
graduates. Two or three of the original members did not 
remain to graduate. The building was lighted on this oceas- 
ion, that eventful night, by coal oil lamps. As I said before, 
we had then no electric light, and two rows of lighted candles 
were placed in each window, which made a very imposing 
sight on that old Capitol Hill. A band played on the grounds 
till the exercises began. This affair, let me tell you, caused 
more joy and excitement in Omaha than any other happen- 
ing, except that of the completion of the Union Pacifie Rail- 
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way. Parents, relatives and friends came from far and near 
and many failed to get admission. I will state right here, 
we studied and suceeeded under difficulties in those days. 
Sometimes three or four students were obliged to study from 
one set of books. I think you can guess the reason. Proud 
I am to tell you that not one of that class made a failure in 
life, of that little class of fourteen who began their first 
High Schoo! work in 1871, though it was a hard struggle. 
Many went long distances to school through the deep snow 
and blizzards, through brush and bramble, with here and 
there a bit of sidewalk, some poorly clad, with perhaps a pair 
of father’s old socks to keep their feet dry and warm. Henry 
D. Estabrook, noted statesman, and general counselor for 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, brilliant orator as 
well, and his beautiful wife were both members of that class 
and he was also a republican candidate not so very long ago 
for the presidency of the United States. Wilber Hawes and 
Alfred Ramsey became the chief engineers of two of the 
great railway systems of the United States; Stella Crowley, 
writer and teacher of literature in the West Side High 
School of Chieago; Martin Cahn and Miss Blanche Deuel, 
noted musicians; Dr. Phillip L. Hall, president of the Central 
National Bank of Lineoln, Nebraska; and other. B. E. B. 
Kennedy was Omaha’s first Superintendent of Schools and 
it was he who stood at the helm and gallantly piloted the 
good Ship Edueation till High Schools and Universities were 
crected that would produce men and women capable of and 
wor‘hy to man the future destiny of our City and State. 
FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATIONS 

Our first pienie was held on a Fourth of July up on 
Capitol Hill to celebrate the loeating of Omaha as a City. 
The eatables and supplies were brought over from Kanes- 
ville, now Couneil Bluffs, in wagons. The Hon. Hadley 
Jones, of that town, was called upon for a speech and in the 
absence of a grand stand started to deliver his oration from 
one of the wagons. Two blacksmith’s anvils fired a salute. 
He had not progressed very far when the Indians at a dis- 
tance heard the noise and came in great numbers. The 
women and children were terribly frightened, so eatables, 
anvils and all were thrown back into the wagons and all 
started with a rush for the homes and the ferry boat to go 
back to Kanesville. The speech was never completed. 
THE OMAHA STEAM FERRY 

A Mr. Wm. D. Brown who had come to Kanesville 
scanning the country and the big muddy, halted. Perceiving 
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a great opportunity to make money, he bought a ferry boat, 
concluded he would run it himself to carry the travellers 
across the Missouri to Omaha, which he did, making trips 
every hour, where these travellers and caravans could take 
up the old trail westward to the gold fields by way of Cali- 
fornia Street. It was indeed an imposing sight to see the 
hundreds of covered wagons drawn by horses and oxen start- 
ing from Omaha at break of day on that long trail. Long 
caravans of Mormons came in great numbers, making the 
little town of Florence their resting place on their way to 
Salt Lake City. 
THE PIONEER PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM 

Just here I might make mention of the most precious 
article of the pioneer families and everyone had one and per- 
haps two or three of these in their living room, either on the 
center table or whatnot in the corner. It was the old photo- 
graphic album. In the days of Shakespeare he compared the 
world to a stage with all the people the actors. Had he lived 
in our day he might have compared it to a photographie 
album. It was from these albums I learned the history and 
lineage of many of Omaha’s best citizens. They say that first 
impressions are the most lasting, but I won’t dwell to tell 
you of some of the impression they made on me. But a little 
description of these albums may not at this time be amiss. If 
you wish to be deluded, read fiction, amused, biography, in 
structed, history, but if you wish to be deluded, amused and 
instructed, all at the same time, just look through a photo- 
graphic album. If you are not deluded, you know too much 
of the world and need never expect to be happy in it. If 
vou are not amused, the stoics were veritable Mark Tapleys 
in comparison with you, and if you are not instructed, you 
are a little wiser than Solomon and may consider your educa- 
tion completed. Briefly, a photographie a!bum is human 
nature epitomized. It reflects not only the faces of your 
friends, but their tastes and characters as well. One has no 
idea how many things are being fastened on that little slip 
of cardboard when he is having his picture taken. Never 
judge a person by what his picture is, rather by what it is 
not, for in a picture everyone tries to look as he wishes to 
be and as no one wishes to be as he is, judge him by what it 
is not. Now, nothing clinches an argument like a few illustra- 


tions. Have not all of you some friend renowned for mirth 


and good nature whose photo looks as if he were never known 
to smile, and another whom everybody mistakes for a deacon 
photoed as wearing a broad grin, and still another wearing 
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a frown of such magisterial sternness that beholding culprits 
quake. As I said before, there are more things visible in a 
picture than it was intended there should be. For instance, 
take up your friend’s album and how many things you will 
find that were not photographed intentionally. Usually it 
begins thus: This is my father, this is my mother, this is my 
sister and this is my brother. If you are a discreet person 
you will be careful what remarks you make while examining 
the first few pages, but when you come to the region of moth- 
er-in-laws and cousins, you may criticize and the more the 
better. In turning over a page you see some earrings, breast 
pins, chains, bracelets, ete., and if you have a strong imagin- 
ation, you probably might call it a woman. The next a baby, 
but babies are all alike in pictures. Then we come to a gen- 
tleman who evidently suffers under a super-abundance of 
hands and feet and while looking at him, you find yourself 
forgiving Darwin for his theory of origin and descent, and 
next you generally find that the very ugliest woman in the 
album has her picture in three different places. Alas, for the : 
theory of Burns who wrote long before the days of photo- 
graphs. 
**Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us, 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.’’ 

On my last trip to Omaha three years ago, in visiting an 
old friend, I came across one of those old family albums and 
saw to my amazement, a picture of myself when about eight 
years old. I surely thought it was deluding, amusing and 
instructing, to say the least. 


HAY RACKS AND BARN DANCES 


When we went to a picnic, we Jumped on a hayrack and 
hied to some grove to enjoy the day and cook a chicken din- 
ner on a fire of brambles. In the winter, we took bobsleds 
in the evenings and went many miles to some farmer’s barn 
where we danced till late to the tune of some grand old fid- 
dler. Can you beat that sport? No. Society during the 60’s 
and 70’s was much in evidence. Though the gatherings were 
not as large in those periods, there were many brilliant af- 
fairs and when the fort was established at Fort Omaha, the 
military added much to the doings of the smart set, as those 
army officials and their lovely wives and daughters graced 
all these functions with their presence, and from them many 
romances started. 
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WHEN NEW YEAR CALLS WERE MADE 

One old event that I must not forget to relate, was the 
usual customary calling on New Year’s Day. There was 
some rivalry in finding out who made or received the most 
calls on that occasion. The beautiful homes had many ear- 
riages lined up at one time in front with callers who met 
at these homes, chatted for a few moments, while enjoying 
a glass of old port and a slice of Christmas cake. These socie- 
ty events were all written up by Clement Chase, the Editor 
of the Excelsior, in its following issue. I have had the pleas- 
ure, as well as opportunity, of seeing Omaha from a mere 
village grow to her present population of more than 200,000 
people. It is true, that Omaha was built during the greatest 
period of science and modern invention that the world has 
ever known. And she had a part in its doings. 
THE OMAHA FLYING MACHINE 

I have in my possession a picture of Fritz Pries and his 
airplane over sixty years ago. He was said to be the first 
man in the West to build a flying machine. He prophesied 
aerial war fare, traffie and travel. He lived alone in a seven 
story, seven room house supposed to be haunted, on the banks 
of Pries Lake, near Florence. He had watched intently the 
movements of the birds, those inhabitants of the air, and one 
day he had a vision. To him it was,a great glimpse into a 
very wonderful future. To his neighbors it was madness. He 
died a few years before his dream came true. He foresaw 
war in the air, air lines for commerce, air speed laws, aerial 
mail service and pleasure travel in the air. I can reeollect 
scanning his drawing in Max Meyer’s jewelry store window 
in the Paxton Block. If the skeptical passerby could have 
seen beyond that window over the battle fields of France 
during the World War, he would have called Nebraska’s 
Fritz Pries a hero. It was our own pioneers who toiled with 
ax and battled with rifle to carry the East into the West by 
way of and through Omaha, the gateway through which they 
must enter to get to the West. These pioneers and the 
Indians they fought with were our heroes. When we played 
outdoors, we played Indian and invented dramas of border 
life in the patch of woods just off the old Post Road, which 
parallels the railway lines. 


Fritz Pries’s prophesy of man’s conquest of the air has been 
astonishingly fulfilled during the World War period. 

He believed every man would own his own flying machine 
just as Henry Ford today wants every man to own a Ford. 

It was in 1881 that Pries put his individual theory into 
practice. 
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He drew an accurate sketch of his plane. The idea was so 
novel that friends had it shown in Max Meyer’s window for some 
length of time. 

The fundamental principle of his crude air craft is exactly 
- same as that on which our present army planes are construct- 
ed. 

He came to Nebraska from Denmark with his brother 
Adolphe in 1866, and settled on 80 acres of government land 
near Florence. 

His only neighbors were a few Qmaha Indians. He made a 
dam in the old river bed and made the picturesque Pries Lake, 
as he named it. 

This man—when he came from Denmark—brought a lot 
of schooling with him. He knew mathematics, forestry and mech 
anism, and kept on studying all the time, except when hunting 
or fishing. My brother John used to say that he knew every angle 
of artificial flight. 

He talked with his few friends about flying by the hour, 

He made a few return trips to Denmark. The first one with 
a Mr. Nelson. 

He built a wooden bird with metal joints, placed it high up 
in a tree and induced his brother Adolphe to make the flight. He 
gave it a push into the air. Yes, the machine flew—not up, but 
down—and Adolphe’s leg was broken and the machine badly 
wrecked, The only time Fritz flew after that, he fell off the 
bank into Pries Lake. 

Thor Jorgensen bought a large part of his land and his son 
studied under him. Mrs. Jorgensen, who was his neighbor for 
years, still owns some of this land. Later he willed her his flying 
machine—also the crayon drawing of it—and she kept it on this 
estate till years later when it was stolen from her. Later on Alex 
Waage, an Omaha letter carrier, went to Denmark with Pries, but 
he found it impossible to interest him in any of the great wonders 
that they saw. One day a beautiful water sport took place, at 
which the king was present. Waage sought Pries to show him 
the wonderful water regalia, and he found him in the attic of 
his sister’s house, reading a book of Esperanto, and begged him 
to come at once and see the grand Aquatic Festival. He refused 
and said, “I won’t go to see anything beautiful. I can shut my 
eyes and see more beauties than you or anyone else can show 


’ 


me. 





When the inventor died, he was buried in the Danish Cem- 
etery near Benson. 

Pries Lake for years was popular as a picnic resort. A 
number of summer homes of prominent Omahans are built on this 
property; among them is the home of E. P. Kirkendall, called 
“Kirkwood,” and stands where the curious old seven story Prices 
home used to be; Myron Learned’s country place, Walden Wood, 
Mrs. Theo. Rinwalt’s home, Dr. Harold Gifford’s big farm and 
many others. —Mary Carmack 
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FRONTIER DREAMS AND DAYS 

Wm. F. Cody—Buffalo Bill—was meanwhile evolving a 
more elaborate pageant of border life, staging in his big 
tents in Omaha and other places, not the aborigines alone, but 
the cowboys, stage coaches, holdups and all the rest of it. 
But after it prospered for years—decades—even after 
addressing its appeal to the young and old of this as well as 
other nations, it failed. A change has come over us. New 
triumphs have obscured the triumph of the pioneers over 
wild nature. Small boys read less and probably some dream 
not at all of the old contest between red face and pale face. 
They find Fenimore Cooper dull. They are absorbed by 
football and baseball, the mechanical toys, like the motorcy- 
ele, motor boat, motor car, aeroplane, but they lack the his- 
torical imagination. We are sorry and no doubt would 
Buffalo Bill be were he alive today. 





There are no new worlds to conquer, 
Gone is the last frontier, 

And the steady grind of the wagon train 
Of the sturdy pioneer; 

But their memories live like a thing divine, 
Treasured in heaven above, 

For the trail that led to the storied West, 
Was the wonderful trail of love. 


Now, as I am about to close my memory’s album on its 
final page, I would paint one more picture: the scene today 
before me; this group of cheerful ,smiling faces at this fes- 
tive board. It is composed of many noble men and women 
who have left dear old Omaha after giving to her the very 
best that was in them, upbuilders and factors in making it 
a ‘‘Greater Omaha,’’ to make California their resting place 
and enjoy its wonderful sunshine, and where we gather once 
a month to lunch and chat over bygone happy days in the 
old home town, for— 


“The sunset beams that backward flow, 
Illumine with their golden glow 
Life’s glimmering plain. 
And we as side by side we wend, 
Look to the past, where darkly bend, 
Shadow of hopes and dreams, dear friends, 
Pleasure and pain. 
But there’s darkness on the track, 
Where'we have journeyed, looking back, 
O’er many a year. 
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By loving fancy led, I deem, 
I still can see the roses gleam, 
And sweet by many a murmuring stream, 
The violets peer. 
So be it till the light shall fall, 
And as we wander down the vale, 
Our fate be blest. 
By fond affection, holding fast, 
Only to think of pleasures past, 
With grateful hearts, and so at last, 
Find peace and rest.” 





HE FIRED GOVERNOR CUMING 


Dawson, Nebr., January 18, 1932. 
Dear Dr. Sheldon: 

Emboldened by my brand new membership in Native Sons 
and Daughters of Nebraska, I am addressing you concerning one 
little item of Nebraska history not commonly known. 

In 1865 or 66 (I am not sure which) the State Capitol, 
then to be built in Omaha, was under construction by James 
Ferry, contractor and stone mason, One day Ferry, garbed in 
laborer’s clothes, was working on the building when Governor 
Cuming appeared on the scene. The Governor praceeded to 
make some criticism of the job, thinking he was addressing a 
workman. Ferry, also ignorant of the identity of the Governor, 
promptly resented the criticism, going so far as to eject the critic 
from the premises by physical ferce and after a method less 
dignified than effective. 

I wonder if you have any data on that incident. It has al- 
ways interested me for two reasons: Ferry was my grandfather 
and he enjoyed, all his life, the reputation for sterling honesty 
and highly skilled workmanship. 

Respectfully, 
Anne Rush Riley. 
A WONDERFUL SERVICE 

“This is indeed a wonderful service.” So writes H. N. Howe, 
of Auburn, expressing his pleasure at recovering copy of the 
articles of incorporation of the Auburn Hotel Co., published 
thirty years ago in an Auburn newspaper, accompanied by an 
affidavit of publication from the secretary of the State Historical 
Society. Thousands of dollars are saved Nebraska tax payers 
each year in legal matters by the bound files of Nebraska news- 
papers. 
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N. C. ABBOTT DWIGHT S. DALBEY 
Outgoing President 1931. Incoming President 1932. 


NEBRASKA HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETINGS 

The Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska His- 
torical Society was held January 12, 1932. This was the first 
annual meeting in the new Historical Picture Gallery Room 
of the Society on the 9th floor of the Capitol Building. It 
was an inspiration to meet in the new surroundings, with 
beautiful walls and pictures, with an abundance of windows 
looking out toward the four quarters of the world upon Ne- 
braska landscapes; with new faeces in the audience and new 
features on the annual program. Members of the Society 
were in attendance from as far distant points as Chadron, 
Seottsbluff and MeCook in the west ; Sioux City, Cedar coun- 
ty, Beatrice and Auburn in the east. The program in full is 
given at the close of this article. 

All the discussions were of interest. Probably the two 
which presented the newest discoveries were the one upon 
pre-historic cave man in the North Platte Valley, by Princi- 
pal Ewing, of Hampton High School, and the other a series 
of wonderful moving pictures upon air transportation across 
the continent by Mr. H. W. Peterson of the United Air Lines 
at Omaha. 

At the Annual Dinner of the Native Sons and Daughters 
of Nebraska on the evening of January 11, there was intense 
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interest over the series of short stories upon the topic ‘‘ Dra- 
matic Events in Nebraska History.’’ These stories were lim- 
ited to 800 words each. Over seventy-five stories were receiv- 
ed and read in the competition. The awards were as follows: 
First Prize—‘‘The Lynching of Curly, the Gambler,’’ by 

Miss Josephine Dunn of Bridgeport. Amount $25. 
Second, Prize,—‘‘Cowboy Saga-Nigger Amos,’’ by Horace 

Davis, Lincoln, Nebraska. Amount $15. 

Third Prize,. .‘‘ Mickey Wins the Toss,’’ by George W. Kline, 
Lineoln, Nebraska. Amount $10. 

There were five prizes of $5.00 each won by F. K. 
Mowrer, of Chappell; Anne Rush Riley, of Dawson; Mar- 
garet Edgerton, Aurora; Karl L. Spence, Crawford; Mildred 
Nedbal, Oak. 

Honorable mention went to George Ely, Fremont; Miss 
Rennetta Bird, Kearney; George E. Hyde, Omaha; B. G. 
Mathews, Keystone; Jessie Lanning, Palmyra; Mary Dore 
O’Donnell, Lincoln. 

The Judges of the contest were N. C. Abbott, president 
of the Historical Society; Miss Elsie Cather, Lincoln High 
School and Herbert Yenne, dramatie department, University 
of Nebraska. 

These stories have been eagerly printed by the Nebraska 
press. They formed one of the most important and interest- 
ing features of the Historical meetings on the two days. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY PROGRAM 
January 12, 1932 
2:00 P. M.—Ninth Floor Capitol Tower 
Mr. W. S. Beebe, Seward, 
Historical Work in Seward County 
Mr. Frank N. Weiland, McCook, 
The Southwestern Nebraska Historical Society 
Mrs. John G. Campbell, Vermillion, S. D., 
Cedar County in Nebraska History 
Mrs. J. R. Manners, Wahoo, 
The Mothers Club Monument at Wahoo 
Mrs. Gertrude Henderson, Sioux City, 
Sioux City’s Part in the Exploration and Settlement of 
Nebraska, 
Mr. Frank H. Taylor, Table Rock, 
The Ancient Rock Forms at Table Rock (with slides) 
J. Warren Ewing, Hampton, Nebraska, 
Discoveries of Prehistoric Cave Men in the Nebraska 
Panhandle (with slides) 
Mr. Earl H. Bell, University of Nebraska, 
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The Prospectus of the University »f Nebraska Excavations. 
Evening, 7:45—Ninth Floor Capitol Tower 
Mrs. W. J. Byer, Lincoln, 
The D. A. R. Section in the State Historical Library 


THE REVOLUTION IN NEBRASKA TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Addison E. Sheldon, 
Historic Nebraska Transportation 
Mr, E. M. Westervelt, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
way, 
Railroads and Motor Transportation 
Mr. H. W. Peterson, United Air Lines, 
Air Trancportation in Nebraska (with slides) 


PROGRAM 
NATIVE SONS AND DAUGHTERS 


Cornhusker Hotel, January 11. 
President, Franz C. Radke, Presiding 
“Bursts of Melody,” here and there, led by 
Native Son, Theodore Diers. 
Native Daughter, Mary Polk Shockey, Accompanist 


PRESIDENT RADKE’S OPPORTUNITY 


PRESENTATION of the $25, $15, $10 and the five $5 

Past Presidents’ (Mrs. Vance for Dr. M. E. Vance, Mrs. 
Searson for Dr. J. W. Searson, N. C. Abbott, C. Petrus Peterson 
and Josephine Sutton Marty) awards to the winners of the 1931 
literary contest, “A Dramatic Moment in Nebraska History.” 
Judges: 

N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City 

Herbert Yenne, University of Nebraska 

Elsie Cather, Lincoln High School 


PRESENTATION of Native Great-Granddaughter, Gertrude 
Jane Heikes, National 4-H Club Girl Health Champion of 
the United States. 


OS Se ee Gertrude Jane Heikes, Dakota City 
I si in ened we airs so aininse tel tens “NEBRASKA—ITS NEXT GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY” 


Native Daughter............ Marie Weekes, Norfolk 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“OLD RESIDENTERS”’ 

The Fairbury News has a list of sixty-two “old residenters” 
who came to Jefferson county fifty years ago or more. First 
honors to Fred Deithelm who settled there in October, 1865, and 
second to Peter Gill who came in July, 1866. 

A STRONG TEAM 

Prof. E. P. Wilson of Chadron Normal College and Editor 
A. B. Wood, of the Gering Courier, are both members of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society Executive Board. The Pan- 
handle section of Nebraska is probably the most interesting part 
as a field for historical study, either in historic time or prehistoric 
ages. The Historical Society has a strong team in its executive 
board members for this region. Prof. Wilson, through his col- 
lege classes of young people, is gathering into written theses the 
narrative history and tradition of the Indian, cattle range and 
homesteading period, Mr. Wood, pioneer newspaper publisher in 
the North Platte Valley since 1887, is assembling the early re- 
cords and memories of that region, and giving them place among 
printed pioneer literature in the columns of the Gering Courier. 
BURIED INDIANS 

An Indian burial was disclosed on the Oscar Benson farm 
north of the town of Maskell in Dixon county. In the grave were 
several pieces of pottery, but no flint. 

OLDEST GRIST MILL 

The Bow Valley Mill, three miles northwest of Wynot, Cedar 
County, is announced as the oldest mill in that sectidn of the 
state. It was built in 1867 by Louis E. Jones, a well known 
pioneer, and for many years was the only grist and saw mill in 
that region. Three years ago it ceased to run, but still stands 
by the historic Bow River, 

IN THE BONE CREEK VALLEY 

A homesteader in Brown county in 1881, Ed Cheney, cele- 
brated his 80th birthday, December 30, 1931, at Ainsworth. 
What a picture that homestead calls up! In 1881 the terminus 
of the Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley railroad (now the 
Chicago and Northwestern) was at Neligh. A hundred mile pull 
from the end of the rails. And the “Sand humps” to be crossed 
on the trail! And the “bones” in the Bone Creek Valley which 
greeted the adventurous spirits who pushed on into the wilder- 
ness! 

HUMBOLDT SCHOOLS—NEBRASKA HISTORY WORK 

The schoo] program of the Humboldt City Schools includes 
attractive work in Nebraska history. Among these is a test in 
giving the occupations of 100 Nebraskans taken from the latest 
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edition of “‘Who’s Who in America.” Another exercise is stories 
by the children, giving account gf the first settlement of their 
pioneer parents and grandparents in Nebraska. 

HISTORICAL SITES 

The Nebraska Legislature of 1927 passed an act provid- 
ing for the appointment in each county of an unpaid coun- 
ty historical sites commission. This commission is named by 
the county board. Its duty is to make an historical survey 
of the county and a report upon such sites. A map of the 
countv should accompany the report. This report, when filed 
with. county clerk and a copy filed with the State His- 
toric ociety in the State Capitol, makes a record of impor- 
tant events in the early history of the county and the exact 
sites where they oecurred—with no cost to the public treas- 
ury. The theory of the act is that in every county there 
exists a group of patriotic citizens interested in the pioneer 
history of the county who will be glad to render this service. 

Thus far county boards of about a dozen counties have 
appointed historical sites commissions under this act. After 
securing the information and filing the reports the county 
board may provide for purchase of any historical site and 
erection of memorials at a total cost not to exceed $800 in 
any two years for counties with 20,000 population and over 
and $500 for counties having less population. 

In present financial conditions appropriations for his- 
torical sites are not likely to be made. But securing reports 
upon such sites by an unpaid commission is a good line of 
action. The sooner it is done the better. Competent witnesses 
to historical sites and events in Nebraska are rapidly passing 
beyond the reach of human courts of inquiry. 

HISTOKIC MOVEMENT OF THE CORN BELT 

One of the most important revolutions in farming on the 
western plains of Nebraska is the developmentiofid corn 
variety which will grow and mature in the high plains region. 
This has been accomplished slowly through the decades. 
Forty years ago no one dreamed of an extension of the corn 
belt to the western border of Nebraska. Within the last 
twenty years most of this work has been done. The large 
part of it has been done by the frontier farmer himself with- 
out the intervention of agricultural experts. As a result 
fields of corn, under irrigation, which produce from 50 to 
100 bushels of corn to the acre may be seen on plenty of 
farms where good farming is done. In addition to these ir- 
rigated lands the growth of corn, as a rotation crop, is now 
common upon the high tables, bench lands and even in the 
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valleys of western Nebraska, on lands receiving nothing but 
natural rainfall,—sometimes aided by summer fallow. The 
year 1931 has been one of the severest tests upon dry land 
farming in western Nebraska. The production of a fair crop 
of corn on dry land with a rainfall of less than two inches 
during the growing season seems to the practical observer 
more like a miracle than a scientifie achievement, 

The ears of corn pictured opposite were grown in the sum- 
mer of 1931 on a half section of land, most of which is irri- 
gated, about six miles southeast of Lyman and three miles 
east of the Nebraska-Wyoming line. The entire field grew, 
tasselled, fertilized and ripened with practically no water from 
May until about the middle of August when one or two light 
showers fell. The yield of the field is estimated at 25 bushels 
per acre. The corn is yellow dent, with ears of good length, 
heavy and sound. Among the victories of frontier farming 
during the past 25 years the extension of the corn belt to 
the foothills of the Rocky Mountains may be set down as an 
outstanding achievement. 


FRED BALLARD’S NEW PLAY 

“Ladies of the Jury” is the title of a new play by Fred 
Ballard, U. of N. 1905. From its author, now living in the colony 
of artists and writers at Peterborough, N. H., the State Historical 
Society has received a presentation copy for its Nebraska Author 
alcove. Fred Ballard’s father, Dr. C, F. Ballard, was first mayor 
of Havelock; his grandfather, J. R. Ballard, was one of the first 
settlers in Fillmore county and member of the Nebraska legisla- 
ture in 1887 and 1889. Fred is, therefore, a real son of Nebraska. 
His reputation as writer of plays has constantly grown. The new 
play is a critical and laughable commentary on woman in her 
new function as juror. 





PERSHING HALL 

Overseas, in a city well remembered by thousands of 
Nebraskans, runs a street famous the world around—Champs 
Elysees. It is less than two miles long, but (so our recollee- 
tion runs) more than twice as wide as O street in Lineoln. 
Park-like, with wide ribbons of trees on both sides, its course 
is from the Are de Triumphe to the Place de la Coneorde— 
the former a memorial and monument to the victories of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,—the latter reminder of the French 
Revolution of 1793 and the place where thousands perished 
by the guillotine. 

Pershing Hall is the name of a memorial building just 
erected on thé Champs Elysees and dedicated in October, 
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1931. It is built at a cost of one million dollars, sponsored 
by the American Legion. It contains an American war 
museum, historical library, auditorium, school for American 
children, reception rooms, cafe, gymnasium, and memorials 
to Army, Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard and all or- 
ganizations affiliated with A.E.F. 

The main room in this building has been christened 
Nebraska-Pershing salon. It will contain a roster of Nebras- 
ka war dead, a portrait of General Pershing, portraits of 94 
Congressional Medal of Honor men, and war mementoes. 

The cost of finishing this room is $25,000, and a group 
of Nebraska friends of General Pershing headed by Mark 
W. Woods of Lineoln is engaged in raising that amount. 


OREGON TRAIL—OLD FT. KEARNY 

Inquiries such as the one below find warm response and 
ready answers by the Nebraska State Historical Society. In 
Volume XXI of our publications—published in 1930—is found 
the most complete information on Old Fort Kearny ever put 
in print. Let everyone interested know this volume. 

“Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

As organizer and President of the Old Oregon Trail Asso- 
ciation, I am greatly interested in anything pertaining to the 
Trail in Nebraska, The old forts and landmarks are of great 
interest and I will appreciate it if you can give me some informa- 
tion on the same. 

Old Fort Kearny was on the Trail and I would like to know 
when it was established and who its commanding officer was, 
when it was abandoned and who was in charge at that time, 
together with anything else of interest relating to it.” 

Walter Meacham, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Imperial Hotel, 
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